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CHAPTER IV. 
ALICE’S FIRST DINNER PARTY. 


HE shades of evening lay on Greville Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, which contained the residence of Hartley Carroll and his 
wife. In her own room in the house stood Edith Leicester, and with 
her the young guest who had so strangely and unexpectedly arrived. 
A smile was upon Miss Leicester’s lips ; the habitual calmness of her 
manner had given place to a restless, though subdued, excitement, 
which, in spite of her efforts, would not allow her to be still. A secret 
joy was beating in every pulse, and her steps had an elastic spring, and 
her laugh a gay sweetness, which had been lacking to both for many a 
long day. Nurse Ellis, in the midst of her hospitable preparations, 
looked round more than once, as if doubting her own ears. She had 
not seen her young lady so like her own self since her poor papa died. 
“Give nurse your key, dear Alice. She will unpack for you, and 
put everything ready, while we go and find my sister.” 

Alice Kerr gave up the key, readily enough. She was long past 
attempting to conceal her poverty. 

“Please take care of the drawings; there is nothing else to care 
about,” she said to the civil nurse. ‘‘I have only one decent dress 
in the world, and I know that will look dreadfully shabby for this 
house. You see, I was not prepared for grand visiting.” 

“Leave it all to nurse—she will see that you have what is neces- 
sary,” said Edith, with a nod and gesture which Ellis understood, 
and Alice followed her friend to Mrs. Carroll’s dressing-room. There 
as Miss Leicester expected, Tiny was sitting over the fire, before com- 
mencing her toilette for dinner. 
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*“T have brought.you a surprise, Clare. Do you remember Alice 
Kerr—the little India-rubber ball, as you used to call her? She is 
come to stay with me till her future plans are settled, and as she is 
daring enough to face all London, if required, I shall want your 
experience as a chaperon, to watch her properly.” 

*‘ Alice Kerr—nonsense!” said Tiny, smiling, as she held out a 
hand of welcome, without leaving her seat. ‘Alice Kerr was a 
mischievous monkey in a short frock—she never can have grown into 
this! I don’t believe in her a bit. I never believe in people who 
are bigger than I am.” 

“TI think I could bring proofs,” said Alice, whom this reception 
at once put at her ease. ‘‘ Do you remember my smuggling in a pot 
of jam that you wanted, and taking all the blame of the stickiness, 
when it ran out on the table ?” 

“Oh, you terrible prodigy of reminiscences! If you begin like that, 
I shall have to buy your secrecy. Sit down, do, and make yourself 
at home directly, and don’t let me be shamed by any more appalling 
revelations. Fancy my confessing to a craving for a pot of jam! 
Promise not to tell my husband, Alice, and I’ll take you such a drive 
to-morrow! You shall have a good look at London, before grappling 
with it.” 

When Edith carried her guest away to perform her toilette, the 
dream-like sensation increased on Alice perceptibly. For, laid out on 
the bed and table by the nurse’s experienced hands, was every article 
that was deficient in Alice’s own stores; and the plain barége dress, 
which was her sole resource, had been so deftly handled that, when 
seconded by the little accompaniments from Edith’s wardrobe, it looked 
all that it could be expected to look—perhaps a little more. 

“‘T wish,” she exclaimed at last, as she surveyed herself finally in 
the glass, “‘I wish Mr. Bruce could see me now! He would hardly 
know me again, in these new gloves and things. I was quite ashamed 
to shake hands with him in those old ones.” 

Edith turned from her dressing-table, and smiled at the speaker ; 
and such was the fascination of that blushing smile over Alice’s 
imagination, that all remaining shyness melted into enthusiasm, and 
she made one bound into her arms. 

“T can’t help it!” she said, almost passionately, as she clasped 
Miss Leicester round the neck. “It is all so different from what 
everybody said it would be! I come to you without a penny in my 
pocket, dressed as shabbily as I well could be, and your servants let 
me in as if I had had an invitation, and you treat me as one of your- 
selves, and make me feel at home directly. And yet every book I 
ever read, and every person I ever consulted, laid it down as a certain 
rule, that a poor friend was never really welcome in a rich one’s 
house, unless he could do something for his entertainment. Even the 
old German teacher, who was kinder to me than anyone else, cried 
when I told her my plan, and said I had better hire myself out as 
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maid than depend on the generosity of fashionable ladies. | What 
would she say to see me at this hour, going down to dinner with you ? 
By the way, do tell me, as I never was at an English dinner-party—is 
there anything I ought to know? Am I likely to make any mistakes ?” 

** My dear child,” said Mrs. Carroll, who had come in, “I dare say 
you have been at a table d’hdte abroad. An English dinner-table is 
no worse than that—servants hand you things which you don’t want, 
and you take them or leave them, just as you feel disposed. No- 
body interferes with, or looks at you—or, indeed, cares whether you 
are eating or not. Happily for us, we do not live in the days when 
visitors were pressed to eat and drink. Mine would come badly off 
if they waited for my looking after them.” 

They went down together, and Alice was noticing with admiration 
the well-lighted staircase, with its soft carpeting and stand of hot- 
house flowers and ferns, when Mrs. Carroll sent her back for the 
water-colour sketches. ‘‘ You must bring them down for my husband 
to see, Alice. We will wait for you here.” 

Alice willingly obeyed, and the sisters stood together, a fair picture 
in themselves, different as they were in their style of dress, as well as 
of beauty; the one delighting in all that was delicate of tint and soft 
in texture, and the other preferring materials more dark and dignified. 

‘And so,” said Tiny, plucking a spray of fern, and fastening it into 
her dress, ‘Gabriel Bruce has found his way back again at last. I 
suppose we shall see him, if his cure be complete. As it must be by 
this time, unless the complaint be chronic.” 

‘“¢ What complaint ? ” 

“Oh, nothing to signify—only the old story.” 

** And what was that ?” 

“Well, I was not to mention it again, but as it is all past and gone 
now, it does not matter. Miss Brassington—she always knows more 
about you than you do yourself, of course—told me that he spoke to 
my father about me, and received an answer which. would work his 
cure. He had nothing to live upon, worth mentioning—-so, of course, 
poor papa would not hear of it: and I believe Mr. Bruce told some- 
body he was going out to Australia in consequence, and would never 
return till he was cured.” 

“‘ And you believe this story, and have kept it secret all this time ? ” 
said Edith. -The lights, the flowers, the stairs, were all dancing in a 
whirl of confusion before her eyes, but she commanded her voice. 

“T believe some of it—I don’t know how much Maude Brassing- 
ton exaggerated or invented; and as Hartley was at the time following 
me like my shadow, I really did not excite myself about anybody else. 
When papa was ill I did try once to make him give me the particulars : 
but he stopped me at once, and hoped I had not been talking to 
you on the subject, as it must be all over now.” 

“Why did papa mention me,” asked Edith, bending over the plant 
by which she stood, and cutting off a fragrant bloom. 
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“T don’t know, but I think he was rather in awe of your opinion 
and feared you would blame—-—--My dear, you are ruining your 
pretty scissors ; let me get you a knife. Ah! now, what have you done 
to yourself?” as her sister hastily wrapped her finger in her handker- 
chief, and ran upstairs. 

“ Nothing—I will be down in a minute,” said Miss Leicester. 

She was almost suffocating. She ran to her room—passing Alice 
without seeing her—threw up the sash, and stood for a few moments 
in the darkness, gasping for breath. Her whole being was in a tumult 
that almost terrified her; the sanctuary of her soul seemed to be 
suddenly profaned by angry thoughts and contending passions; in 
whose strife contempt was hurled in turn upon herself, upon her sister, 
upon her father in his grave—upon the lost friend of five years ago, 
ust come from the other side of the world. Had she been bearing all 
this while the burden of self-reproach, for having driven him away from 
his profession to a life of toil and danger—had she counted the months, 
the weeks, in secret, even while telling herself they would bring her 
nothing, that he had given no sign, and might not even wish to return 
—and now that he had returned, successful in his search after fortune, 
had she been on the very point of assuming that it had been sought on 
her account, when all the time his heart had been wasted on another ? 
Could she have been so fearfully mistaken in his looks, his words, his 
actions, as she must have been if Clare were not deceived ? She had 
been longing to ask his pardon for all he had undergone—how should 
she ever have held up her head again, if she had read in his face that 
she was under a mistake? Better that she had died in her ignorance 
—better that she should endure anything now than that her mistake 
should be found out—if she had been mistaken. That “ it” would 
return, again and again, with its quickening touch, as the numbness of 
desolation was creeping over her heart. Could Gabriel Bruce deceive? 
Could he trifle with any woman’s feelings as such a belief would 
imply? Was he one to pay outward observance by word and sign, 
and in secret carry his worship elsewhere ? 

“ The truth is sure to come out at last. I must wait, and my way 
will be made clear—perhaps it is as well—I shall soon be more settled, 
and then there will be nothing for me but work,” she said to herself, 
in that soreness of spirit which is so often mistaken for patience ; 
being in the mood that actually craves bodily pain, humiliation, or 
violent exercise, if it offers a prospect of relief from the self-inflicted 
torture of the mind. 

Alice had caught a glimpse of her face as she passed, and could 
not help asking Mrs. Carroll if anything was the matter, ‘ Not 
much,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Her scissors slipped as she was cutting that 
azalea; and she has dropped the spray after all, so you must wear it. 
Now come down with me, for my husband is waiting in the drawing- 
room to bid you welcome.” 

Hartley Carroll greeted the visitor with frank heartiness, and seemed 
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particularly amused with her adventures. It was exactly like Bruce, he 
declared—nothing personal intended for Miss Kerr, to whom, of course, 
it would be a pleasure to be of service—but it always was Bruce’s way 
to fall in with, and make a pet of something that had come to grief. 
Dogs with broken legs—birds with broken wings—anything in trouble, 
or hunted, or astray, was sure to find him out ; and he was never so 
happy as when he was doctoring and feeding them up. 

‘So really, Miss Kerr, it must have been like a welcome back to 
his native land, when you gave him something to do. I only wish he 
had brought you here.” 

*“‘T suppose we shall see him soon,” said Mrs. Carroll. 

**T should hope so. I shall look him up to-morrow; he will be 
heard of at his old club, I'll be bound. That’s the first place a man 
goes to when he comes back—just to realise civilisation. There 
comes Strahan—where on earth is Edith, Tiny ?” 

‘“‘ Here she is, and all right again, I am glad to see,” said Mrs. 
Carroll, as her sister reappeared, with no traces left of her recent agita- 
tion, except that her colour was slightly deepened, and her manner was 
more animated than usual. Sir Jesse Strahan, when he entered, saw 
nothing but the outward appearance, and was dazzled. Her beauty 
was like a spell upon his senses, and it had never been more brilliant 
than this evening. 

The assurance of Mrs. Carroll that a private dinner was only like a 
small table d’héte, was not, in Alice’s opinion, supported by facts. 
Instead of the noise and clatter which had distinguished the public 
repasts she had shared, the quiet was, at first, almost appalling. It 
seemed as if the men servants could have nothing to do but to watch 
how she handled her knife and fork. But Alice’s imagination found 
opportunity, as usual, for taking notes; and she proceeded to criticise, 
artistically, the gentleman by Edith’s side. 

** Ves,” she thought to herself, “‘I see: dark hair, with a few lines 
of grey—beard and whiskers cropped close—olive tint—face rather too 
long—forehead high but narrow—great squareness and strength 
about the cheek and jaw—mouth rather hard—lips too thick, 
There is nothing of the gentle knight there ; he would be a Venetian 
noble, in velvet and cloth of gold, with a high cap laced with fur, and 
fastened with a rich jewel—one of the Council of Ten—LOREDANO, 
most likely ; I should be sorry to be at his mercy on the rack. I 
don’t like the look of his hands at all. And yet he ought to be, 
perhaps he is, somebody to like and respect; for Edith is listening 
to his stories, and seems quite interested, and it cannot be for the 
sake of the stories themselves, for they sound very dull—all about 
workmen and wages. If he is a rich City merchant he ought to 
be a patron of art, and perhaps he will patronize me. If he only 
would give me an order for his likeness, I am sure I could take it 
exactly. I wonder if Edith would care to have it? She must see 
how much he admires her—anyone can see that—and the more she 
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listens, and smiles at him, the more he seems to devour her with his 
eyes.” 

She met Mr. Carroll’s eyes, which had been for the moment intent 
on the same object as her own. The keen intelligence in her glance 
seemed to strike him, for he immediately began to draw her attention 
to himself. He persuaded her to try a variety of unknown sweets, 
drew out confessions of school hardships, and told stories, in return, of 
his personal experiences—finally promising her a long list of London 
sights, and unlimited admission to all the theatres, if she would take 
his wife’s likeness—a matter somewhat hard to arrange, as nothing 
would induce her to sit. 

“‘T caught her once in a photograph, and she looked so like a 
witch, I ran away in the basest terror. She is one of those charming 
puzzles that have to be idealised, you know; directly you take her 
literally, you are wrong. Is it not so, Tiny ?” 

‘You are generally wrong, dear, of course,” admitted Tiny, “but I 
know nothing about the reason.” 

‘‘ No, reason is not in your line. My dear young lady,” turning to 
Alice, “what am I about ? you have no dessert”—and he filled her 
plate a second time with sweetmeats, in spite of feeble remonstrance. 

** After such a journey as yours, nature must be supported, and 
there is nothing a fellow can work upon better than dried fruit and 
chocolate. Let me recommend them to you, in case the public and 
the critics make too large demands on your philosophy—or on your 
temper, which is much the same thing.” 

** Philosophy means temper, does it ?” 

“‘Doesn’t it? I should think so, Wait till you have to stand by, 
looking amiable, while people stare vacantly at your best works, and 
hope you mean to finish them off more carefully, and to put in a deal 
more yellow. I have tried to persuade my wife into chocolate, but 
hitherto I have failed; as I always do when I try to get my own way.” 

“ After that,” said Mrs. Carroll, rising, “‘we had better go. I 
wonder whose way you do get, if not your own? Edith’s, or Sir 
Jesse’s ?” 

“‘ Neither the one nor the other. I hardly know which would ruin me 
first,” observed Hartley, as he opened the door for the ladies. ‘‘When 
Edith begins to make money, and Strahan to throw it away “i 

“That is your idea of giving, Carroll?” said Sir Jesse, who did not 
appear displeased at being thus mentioned in conjunction with Miss 
Leicester. His voice was slightly tremulous, and his eyes glittered 
with elation of spirits) He had never before felt so sanguine of 
ultimate success, and Hartley could hardly believe his own senses. 
A glance passed between him and his wife, unmarked by anyone 
else, but mutually understood. 

As the door closed behind them, Mrs. Carroll looked at her sister, 
and was touched by the expression of weariness which had succeeded 
to animation, She put her arm affectionately on her shoulder as they 
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entered the drawing-room. ‘You don’t mind Hartley’s nonsense. 
You know he would have his say about your doings, if you were 
Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr, and le Grand Monarque stood 
glowering by. He and Alice seem to have become mightily con- 
fidential and intimate, by the way, considering she is a young lady 
who never dined out before. Was it as alarming as you expected, 
little waif? ” 

Alice owned it was rather trying at first, when everybody was so 
quiet, and spoke so softly; it was much more like dining & la carte 
in a private room than being at the table d’hote. Some rich tourists 
once invited her father and herself, and they were two hours at dinner, 
and she nearly went to sleep. 

** Well, I might have gone to sleep too, for all the conversation that 
fell to my share,” said Tiny. ‘Edith, I never saw Sir Jesse in so 
gracious amood. Iam sure you have set him to do something for you.” 

“Perhaps I have,” said Edith, smiling. 

‘Well, take care what you are about. Do you know, Alice, she 
has a terrible habit of trying her admirers in that way; they don’t all 
like it; and some day, as I tell her, she will find herself, like poor 
Lady Kunigund, with her glove tossed in her face.” 

** Delorges was a French knight,” said Alice. ‘‘Papa always said no 
English gentleman would have behaved like that. A true knight and 
lover would have let the leopards tear him to shreds before he would 
have insulted the woman he /ad loved, even if he did not care for her 
any more !” 

‘Upon my word, my dear, you talk as if you knew a vast deal 
more about it than you have any business to know at your age; my 
own opinion is that he served her quite right. And pray, how many 
English knights have you ever seen? ‘There is Sir Jesse for one—he 
was knighted for some political reason which I forget—but I would not 
recommend his being trifled with.” 

“J do not mean that sort of knight; I mean a true gentleman, 
with a generous soul, like—like Mr. Bruce, for instance,” said Alice, 
colouring with her own ardent fancy. ‘Such men have no mean 
spite—you may wear out their love, but not their magnanimity.” 

“France has not spoiled you, Alice,” said Edith, tenderly. Her 
eyes were full of tears, and she turned away to open the precious 
portfolio, placing the drawings in a favourable light upon an easel 
that had been brought into the room. “I am anxious that these 
should be appreciated,” she added, “for Sir Jesse has a very good 
collection, and it is in his power to be of great use to you. Did you 
have them valued, my dear?” 

“No; [hoped to get that done in London. But I am not going to 
part with any of them before Mr. Bruce has had the refusal, you 
know.” 

“Mr. Bruce is to have the refusal? Well, he used to be a very 
fair judge, I think ; but as he may not be aware of the value of what 
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he refuses—if he does refuse—there will be no harm done by hearing 
what Sir Jesse Strahan says on the matter.” 

Something in the quiet voice startled Tiny as she listened. A 
new light flashed through her understanding. 

“Where was Mr. Bruce going to put up, Alice?” she said, 
sitting down to her writing-table. 

“ Joel said they were to sleep at the Carlton Hotel.” 

“Does he look civilised enough for a five o’clock tea? Not that 
it signifies ; his pick and cradle would only make a sensation. There, 
I have sent him an invitation for to-morrow afternoon, for if he wants 
things kept for him, he must come and make up his mind. Let us 
see which he is likely to choose.” 

The three sketches—they were nothing more—formed part of a 
series intended to illustrate Walter Scott’s poems: a scheme which 
had been for years a favourite with the artist, and which, had he 
only worked out according to the original conception, might have 
secured him both fortune and fame. Perhaps the finest of the three 
was the scene of the Hostelry, in Marmion, at the moment when the 
Palmer speaks his word of augury, waking ghastly echoes in the heart 
of the guilty man. The groups round the hearth and table—the 
drinking vessels—the weapons and harness flung carelessly in corners 
—the old rafters, blackened with the smoke of countless fires—were 
all dashed in with wonderful spirit and correctness of drawing. But 
it was not this picture that arrested the eye of Clare. It was the com- 
panion sketch—another interior, but of a fairer aspect—Rokeby Hall, 
where Matilda, with the soft sadness on her brow, sat between her two 
generous wooers—passing her last evening in her ancestral home. Less 
finished even than the other, it would not have attracted her attention 
so quickly, but for the likeness she saw at once in the central figure. 
It was Edith herself—idealised, as a face becomes that is drawn from 
memory—but, singularly enough, much more like her, as she stood 
before it at that moment, than as the painter saw her last—as if his 
genius had intuitively worked on nature’s plan, and drawn her, not as 
she had been, but as she was to be. 

Alice, who had forgotten the resemblance—for she had only dis- 
covered the sketches after his death, and had had very little time to 
study them—uttered an exclamation of delighted surprise, and Edith’s 
deep blush showed that she was not insensible to the homage thus 
paid to her from the grave. But Tiny’s resolution was taken at once. 

_“ Alice, do as I bid you thismoment. Put those sketches back into 
the portfolio—quick, now, before Knowles brings in the coffee !” 

Her manner was so imperative that Alice could only obey: and 
when the butler came in Mrs. Carroll gave him the portfolio, desiring 
it should be handed directly to Mrs. Ellis’s care. 

“‘T have quite made up my mind,” she said, when they were again 
alone, ‘‘I will see fair play in this picture dealing. They shall be 
shown to-morrow, and the world shall see them if it desires to do so; 
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but Mr. Bruce has a right to the first inspection, and nobody else 
shall interfere with it. Don’t be afraid, Alice, that I shall spoil your 
market ; if my husband set eyes on that Matilda, he would never rest 
till he had coaxed you out of it, and I am sure I do not know when 
you would be paid. I am dreadfully jealous that there is no flattering 
portrait of me.” 

“Let me try my hand now,” said Alice, imploringly, as Hartley’s 
wish came into her mind. 

‘Oh, by all means, if you will promise to do me justice, which no 
one has ever done yet. Edith, do open the piano—I know those 
poor men are sick to death of each other’s company.” 

Her sister willingly complied, and while she was calming her troubled 
spirit with the help of Mendelssohn’s genius, Tiny, reclining in her easy 
chair, and pondering over the discoveries of the day, forgot Alice alto- 
gether, until roused by the entry of the gentlemen. Directly Mr. Carroll 
saw what his young guest was doing, he made a bound to her side. 

** You are a born genius!” he exclaimed, holding up in exultation 
the fragment of paper on which she had made a pen-and-ink outline, 
not free from faults to a critical eye, but so spirited in the touch, and 
happy in the likeness, that it fairly deserved the praises bestowed by 
all the party. It made her at once the heroine of the evening. Sir 
. Jesse gravely pronounced his opinion that a young lady who could 
draw like that ought to rise high in her glorious profession, and, 
spurred on by Edith’s approving smile, proceeded to suggest a course 
of regular study at the School of Art, to which he would himself give 
her an introduction, besides inviting her to see his own private gallery, 
and take copies of whatever she most admired. This encouragement, 
added to the thanks and commendations of her friends, was the over- 
flowing drop in Alice’s happiness. Her tired spirits could stand no 
more, and, to her own consternation, she burst into such a fit of crying 
that Edith was fain to take her off to bed. 

‘J want what you cannot give me—I want to be able to show you 
my gratitude,” sobbed Alice. “It was your goodness to my poor 
father that made him remember your face so well—because he thought 
of you so often. Oh, if he had only lived to complete that picture, 
and make you famous all over the world !” 

**To be remembered in one kind heart is fame enough for the pre- 
sent,” said Edith, “and all I ask of yours to-night is that you will be 
quiet, and try to sleep. Trust your past, present, and future, to your 
Father in heaven, who has brought you to the house of your friends, - 
and given you work to do there which He will show you in His own 
time. No, my dear child, I will not listen to a word more. Let to- 
morrow alone—you cannot touch it, neither can I—and God only 
knows what it may bring us—and whether ” 

She became suddenly aware that her self-command was failing ; she 
put Alice from her with a hasty kiss, and retired to her own room to 
prepare for the morrow—as she had often done before. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE SQUIRE KEPT WATCH AT NIGHT. 


SiR JESSE STRAHAN’s brougham stopped at the Carlton Hotel, and 
Sir Jesse himself alighted, and walked in, with the air of one familiar 
with the premises. 

“Is Mr. Bruce here ?” was his first question of a waiter, who came 
forward directly the well-known figure was visible. 

‘Ves, Sir Jesse ; he sleeps here to night.” 

‘Ts he in the coffee-room ?” 

“‘T will inquire, Sir Jesse. No, Sir Jesse, I beg your pardon,” as 
another waiter whispered a word of information; “Mr. Bruce has 
stepped out, sir, but his servant is here, if you wish to leave a message.” 

** Ask his servant to step this way.” 

In a few minutes Sir Jesse Strahan found a young man standing 
before him, with a dark skin and black beard, as unlike the ordinary 
specimen of the class as could well be. The great contractor, for 
such he was, gazed at Martin with as much perplexity as had troubled 
Mr. Forrest, and was hesitating how to address him, when he was 
relieved by the civil inquiry, ‘‘ Did you wish to speak to me, sir? ” 

“‘T have a note for Mr. Bruce—I promised my friend Mrs. Carroll 
that I would leave it as I came by; be so good as to let him have it 
as soon as he comes in.” 

“He shall, sir. Whose name shall I mention, if you please ? ” 

‘Give him my card. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting him 
to-morrow. He is well, I hope ?” 

* Perfectly well, sir, thank you.” 

** Had you a good voyage ?” 

** Yes, sir—pretty good.” 

“Do you remain here long ?” 

“ T have received no orders on the subject, sir.” 

Sir Jesse lighted a cigar, and moved towards the door; but the 
riddle was on his mind, and he could not leave it behind him 
without a trial. 

** Have I ever seen you before ?” he asked, abruptly. 

Martin smiled: and replied it was not very likely. 

‘“* Were you born in Australia ?” 

“‘T never heard that I was, sir.” 

“Why, you must know whether you remember England or not, my 
good fellow.” 

“True, sir, but it does not follow that everybody should know it 
too.” 

“Certainly not—I have no such impertinent curiosity. You are 
like some one I have seen, and I cannot remember whom—that is all. 
My compliments to your master. Good night.” 
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Martin bowed in silence, and Sir Jesse re-entered his brougham, 
little knowing that he had been all the while puzzling an unseen 
spectator as much as the dark Australian puzzled him. He drove off 
to his whist club; but on the way he gave a hint to his own con- 
fidential servant that any information about Martin would be rewarded, 
and all necessary outlay defrayed. In consequence of this, Mr. Sim- 
mons reappeared at the hote! to inquire about some particular wines on 
their list ; and, being welcomed as an old friend by the waiters, easily 
drew them into conversation. He heard, what he could see with his 
own eyes, that Mr. Bruce’s servant was sitting in a little room open- 
ing into the hall, where they said he had been ever since his master 
went out, and would stay till his return. Nobody could make any- 
thing of him, and the general idea was that he might be a convict who 
had served his time. 

*“* They say the colonies is full of ’em, you know,” said one. 

“What do you say, Mr. Jones?” inquired another, of a stranger, 
who had his face tied up in a thick handkerchief under a fur cap, 
so as to leave very little of his features visible. He had been sitting 
apart from the speakers, rocking himself to and fro occasionally with 
pain, and yet seeming somewhat amused by what he overheard. At 
the question he shook his head. 

‘“* They are a wild set, out there. I have had some narrow escapes 
in my time. But then you get such chances—such as a man never 
has here. You may be next door to starving to-day, and be making 
your thousands to-morrow—you never know when your luck may 
come—and I reckon you don’t find that much of a puzzle in these 
quarters of yours.” 

“I won’t say that. There’s your master, now, Simmons ; he’s 
always coming in for something lucky. They say whatever he 
touches turns up trumps.” ‘ 

“Tt didn’t always, then,” said the head waiter. ‘I’ve heard my 
father say it were touch and go with the firm when Strahan went into 
it first as a young man. ‘They had a lot of contracts on just when 
the Chartist riots began, and it was all they could do to steer clear.” 

‘* But they weathered it, you see.” 

“Yes, they did that. But, as I say, it was touch and go.” 

*‘ Tt would take a deal more to shake us now,” said Simmons, with 
dignity. ‘We could buy your place over your heads with a stroke of 
the pen, and not think twice about it. There’s hundreds goes out 
in wages every week; and as to situations, why, we’ve a score of folks 
at a time begging and praying us to put in a good word for them, 
that they may get in anyhow, and so have a chance of luck.” 

“Yes, it is a good thing when a friend will speak a word for 
you,” observed Mr. Jones, pressing his hand to his suffering jaw. 
“One good turn deserves another, they say, though it don’t always 
get it.” 

He contrived to catch Simmons’s eye, unperceived by the sur- 
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rounding waiters, and that functionary saw at once he had some 
information to give. 

“IT say, Tom,” he cried, turning to the one nearest him, “ can’t we 
have a grill of something tender for supper somewhere cosy—just the 
set of us—I’m off duty for a couple of hours, and [’ll stand treat— 
and we'll try and cure Mr. Jones’s toothache with a bottle or two out 
of your best bin.” 

The proposal was accepted with applause, but Mr. Jones piteously 
observed there was only one thing would do him good, and that was 
not sold on the premises—chloroform. 

‘But you'll get a dose at the chemist’s,” said Simmons. 

‘*T daren’t stir out in the cold air—it would madden me.” 

“ Then one of you fellows will go and fetch it. You, Dick.” 

So the stuff was fetched. And Simmons was left alone with the 
stranger, who was cautiously beginning to apply his chosen remedy. 

‘‘ Mind what you’re doing—that’s ticklish stuff to handle,” observed 
Simmons, as he drew a chair near the sufferer. 

“So it is, sir; you are right. Ill wait a bit now, and try it when I 
go to bed. I’m well-nigh worn out, that’s the truth.” 

“‘ Have a glass of something hot—I’ll call for it,” said the magnifi- 
cent Simmons ; and a tumbler of brandy and water was speedily placed 
on the table. Mr. Jones tasted it, and expressed his satisfaction. 

“It is easy to see that you are in a good situation, sir; your master 
—what is his name ? ” 

‘“‘ Strahan—Sir Jesse Strahan.” 

‘“‘ How long has he been Sir Jesse ?” 

“He was knighted some eight years ago.” 

“Ts there a Lady Strahan?” 

**No—he’s been a widower ever so long. But if I’m not very 
much mistaken, there’ll be a Lady Strahan soon—and a beauty. 
Come, Mr. Jones, have a little more brandy and water.” 

“To tell you the truth, sir, I’m a plain man, and not used to push 
myself among my betters, but it do go against me to drink alone. If 
a gentleman takes a glass with me, why, it does me good.” 

“That sha’n’t stand in your way,” said Simmons, and a second 
supply was called for. 

Before it was finished, their heads had come much nearer each 
other, and conversation had become interesting—almost confidential. 
And by the time supper was ready, they had arrived at a friendly 
understanding, satisfactory to both parties. 

Meanwhile, the tide of travel was flowing and ebbing as usual; 
trains came in and went out, and passengers arrived at the hotel, and 
not one passed unnoted by Martin from his watch post. All attempts 
to fraternise with him having proved fruitless, he had been left to his 
own devices, and read his newspaper tranquilly. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when Gabriel Bruce returned, accom- 
panied by Joel. The friendly supper was over by this time, and Mr. 
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Simmons had gone home. Mr. Jones, by favour of the head waiter, 
was still nursing his toothache over the fire in the room where they 
had supped. 

Martin went forward, as his master appeared, and relieved him of 
his hat. ‘A note and card for you, sir, if you please.” 

‘“‘ Already?” He opened the note with an eager hand, and his 
eyes sparkled at the contents. 

“ To-morrow—a day within my time. Who has called on me? 
Sir Jesse Strahan. That is a good name on the back of a bill, I 
believe—but I don’t remember meeting him anywhere. Any other 
news, Martin ?” 

‘None, sir.” < 

** And what have you been doing? Have you had no rest, and 
no supper ?” 

“T have had all I wanted, thank you, sir. Shall I show you your 
bedroom ? ” 

** Aye, if you will. Joel, what are you hunting for?” 

“A strap of mine, sir, that I put down somewhere when you 
called me to go out. One of the waiters may have found it. I'll see.” 

He looked first into one room and then into another, where the gas 
had been turned down to a glimmering twilight, but without finding 
anyone ; till catching sight of a door ajar, he quietly putin his head, 
and discovered Mr. Jones. 

There was very little of him to be seen, for his handkerchief nearly 
covered his face; and as Joel appeared, he pulled his fur cap lower 
over his forehead—perhaps on account of the draught. The Cornish- 
man looked at him for a moment with some curiosity, but the light 
was very dim, and he could not quite make him out; Mr. Bruce was 
calling, and he had no right to intrude on a stranger, so he only 
muttered an apology, and withdrew. They were waiting for him at 
the foot of the stairs, and Martin immediately spoke. 

“* What is it?” 

“Nothing to speak of—but there is a chap in there I can’t make 
out.” 

“ Now I tell you what, both of you,” said Gabriel, arresting Martin 
as he was starting off, “I won’t have any more of this to-night. It is 
too late, and all we have to do is to go to bed as quietly as we can. 
Go up first, Ironhand, and show us our rooms, and you, Joel, follow 
close. You'll have us all three taken up for suspicious characters if 
you don’t mind what you are about.” 

His word was law, and his followers obeyed him, silenced but not 
convinced. Their rooms lay at a height that required some patient 
climbing ; but nothing more was said till they entered the one destined 
for Mr. Bruce, opening into another with two beds. Both chambers 
having been carefully investigated in every corner, Martin secured the 
outer doors, and then relieved mind and muscles simultaneously by a 
vehement stretch and yawn. 
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“ Tired for once, old fellow ?” said Gabriel, laughing. 

“Well,” was the reply, “a fortnight of this work would tire any- 
one. ‘The place seems alive, every brick and stone in it; there is no 
hearing anything for the incessant roar.” 

*‘ Aye, you had to learn that keeping watch in London and in the 
bush require a different sort of training., We have to trust here more 
to a general system than to individual sharpness of eye and ear ; but 
it answers, more or less, as you will find. Don’t look so worried, 
man—you have done all in your power; now go to sleep, for it would 
not make us a bit the safer if we took turns in sitting up.” 

“ About to-morrow?” said Martin, without arguing the point. 
“ Have you decided anything ?” 

“You decided it yourself by handing me that note. It is from 
Mrs. Carroll, to invite me for to-morrow afternoon.” 

““T see. Have you done anything to-night ? ” 

‘“‘VYes, I have seen my old friend and lawyer, Herbert. It was too 
bad to disturb him in his after-dinner nap, but he was as hearty as 
ever—it all looked so exactly as I saw it last, I could hardly believe it 
was five years ago. They made a great fuss with Joel, as a west 
countryman ; in fact, Joel’s head is getting turned, and I am thinking 
of pensioning him off. Herbert knows all about Low-levels, by the 
way, and laughs at our ghost, though he only suggests explanations, 
like everybody else. He has a client in that neighbourhood, and goes 
down from time to time on her business, so he will put us in the way 
of arranging affairs. My idea was to take a lodging in town for a 
week, and while I am attending to our money matters, you two could 
run down into Devon, and see the place.” 

Joel, on his knees by his master’s portmanteau, whistled softly. It 
was his usual warning of danger, and Martin drily observed that if he 
were not man enough to look at a house by himself, he had better 
stay where he was. 

“Oh, have it your own way, then. I-did think I might express an 
opinion, when we were by ourselves; but I see you are afraid to 
unbend, and will be prime minister at home as well as abroad. Settle 
it between yourselves, only let me go to sleep.” 

Gabriel did not look as if sleep were so imminent, to judge by the 
dancing of his eyes; but his followers took the hint, and retired to 
their own apartment. Before they had been there many minutes, he 
stood in the doorway. 

“‘ Boys, don’t think me a born idiot. I see and hear as well as 
yourselves that you don’t care what risks you run, if you can stand 
between them and me; so I have just one thing to say on that matter. 
The first of you two who gets. into trouble by taking more risk than 
his share, I discharge without a character. Do you hear, gentlemen ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joel, grinning complacently, ‘“ and if so be as you'll 
promote me to a certain lady’s service, I'll trouble you for my dis- 
charge to-morrow.” 
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“You impudent rascal, your head has been turned by your extra- 
ordinary good luck. She is worth all we went through—isn’t she, 
Corporal Trim ?” 

“‘She’s just the greatest beauty that ever trod the earth,” said 
sympathising Joel. ‘‘ She’s all a gallant gentleman could be proud to 
make his own, and prouder will I be to have the honour of serving ’em 
both.” 

“God bless you, Joel. There, go to bed, and wake in a more 
sensible frame of mind.” 

And Gabriel, with a beaming face, went back to his room. They 
heard him moving about for a little while, and then all was quiet. 
Joel, who had promptly obeyed orders, was nearly asleep, when 
Martin’s voice roused him. 

* Joel |” 

*‘ Aye, aye, what is it?” 

‘No doubt about it’s being Wily Wilkins ?” 

“ None at all.” 

* And he is on our trail at this moment.” 

‘* Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T have been thinking it well over—it was next to impossible that 
he could have sailed with us. That French boat passed us in the 
night, remember—he must have got ahead of us, and laid his plans 
to keep us always in sight. Some one must have helped him to give 
us the slip at Dover.” 

Joel murmured assent at the opening of this speech, but lost all 
that followed. Presently he was roused again. 

**T say, corporal !” 

“What’s up now ?” 

“What’s up? I wish you were—there’s no getting a word out of 
you. That lady he loves—what is she like ?” 

“Like ?” said Joel, drowsily, “‘like—like I don’t knowwhat. She 
is first-rate, she is—and—and ‘no mistake about it,” murmured he, 
half unconsciously, for sleepiness is not favourable to enthusiasm. 

“ Does she care for him?” inquired the questioner, abruptly. 

“She didn’t say she didn’t.” 

“What will he do if she disappoints him? Can you tell me 
that ?” 

“Try another claim,” murmured Joel ; “‘ bigger fish in the sea than 
ever ———” The rest was lost. 

* Aye, it is easily said,” muttered the other, “ but Gabriel Bruce is 
one of those who will venture his all on one cast of the net, and if that 
fail him, he will be for throwing himself after it. You are asleep, are 
you I wonder when J shall sleep, in such a place as this ?” 

He sat down at a small table in one corner, drew the candle near, 
and taking out a leathern case, began examining and pondering over 
some of the contents. While so engaged, his dark, strongly-defined 
features underwent more than one rapid change, and the face and 
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figure, seen in that feeble light—as it fell on the spare, sun-burnt 
hands, so full of muscular power, yet so light and neat in their touch— 
would have been a study, either for artist, or student of human 
nature ; and would, probably, have perplexed both. 

He had perplexed many before that night. 

There was in the man a blending of characteristics, all bearing the 
same impress of power. Self-reliance, acquired by experience of his 
own resources—keen perception of any new difficulty only quicken- 
ing the wit by which it was to be encountered—total absence of 
personal fear, combined with the most untiring vigilance against 
possible surprise—devoted attachment and abnegation of self where 
he could attach himself, combined with passionate hatred towards 
possible enemies—an intensity of purpose, the instinct of his old wild 
life, in carrying out an enterprise, whether in pursuit of revenge, or 
game, or gold—such were the leading traits in the friend whom the 
well-born and gently-nurtured Gabriel Bruce had won in his brief but 
fierce struggle with fortune. And the love between the two was none 
the less fervent that each knew comparatively little of the other’s 
earlier days. Friends they were, knit together as only those can be 
who have shared what those men had, and found each other equal to 
every demand ; but Martin, from the first, treated him as his superior 
in station, and exacted a promise, on accompanying him to England, 
that the distinction should be maintained. The connection between 
them, in fact, sufficiently resembled that of chivalrous times to justify 
the artistic discernment of Alice Kerr: knight, squire, and yeoman. 
Gabriel Bruce was the master, not only of the Ironhand, the rider 
and hunter of the Australian bush, but also of big, powerful, warm- 
hearted Joel Treherne, whose stature and strength were the admira- 
tion of the stockmen and diggers among whom he had wandered 
in that vague search after fortune which the bull’s horn had so nearly 
terminated. ‘The gallant gentleman who saved his life by his cool- 
ness and dexterity won his affection from that moment; and thus it 
was Gabriel Bruce’s lot to become lord of a dominion no money 
could have purchased—the devotion of two free hearts, whose love 
would have made them follow him to death. 

A clue to the feelings of Martin might have been found by anyone 
who had seen him, an hour later, stealing into the other room for a 
glance at his sleeping friend. The blind had been left undrawn, 
and the moon was now shining clear and bright; her beams fell 
across the bed where Gabriel Bruce was lying—his face towards the 
window, one arm lightly thrown round his head—sleeping the deep, 
calm sleep of tired health, his well-cut features distinctly visible in the 
beauty of repose. In the open brow and sweet-formed mouth were 
plainly indicated those leading traits of his nature—frankness and 
kindliness—traits not so rare in themselves, even among’ the rough 
wrestlers with fate whom Martin the Ironhand knew so well, but 
rare, in his experience, as combined with refinement and education. 
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His dark face softened and relaxed as he stood in the moonlight, 
watching the quiet rest he had so often guarded under tent and tree, 
and with the unusual tenderness of expression every feature became 
for a moment transfigured. The love, breathing in every line, was as 
if a ray from a holier world had fallen on Martin’s countenance ; and 
it would not have been difficult to read there, beneath the external 
hardening of his wild life, the touches of something more closely akin 
to social refinement than its owner knew of—traces of half-forgotten 
associations, confused and misunderstood, yet as surely influencing the 
character of the man as words whose derivation is ignored help to 
constitute a language. 

Only for a few moments did he thus stand and look—just long 
enough to appease the vague uneasiness which had never left him 
since their landing. ‘Then, as if satisfied and calmed by the compara- 
tive stillness of the streets, he was about to retire to rest, when his eye 
was suddenly caught by the handle of the door. 

The moonlight enabled him to see it plainly. It was being slowly, 
cautiously turned. 

He had taken off his boots before entering the room, and his foot- 
fall was as noiseless as an Indian’s. He listened for a moment, and 
then glided into the next room, touching his comrade lightly on the 
shoulder, with the guarded whisper: “Joel! Danger! Get up!” 

The instinct of their old life made the Cornishman spring up 
without uttering a sound, and while he was hurrying on his clothes, 
Martin unlocked their door, and looked out. Nothing was to be seen 
in the dim gaslight beyond the ordinary display of boots and shoes ; 
but his keen ear caught the echo of stealthy, flying feet, and he 
followed it, not without caution, to the bottom of a staircase. Here 
he stopped to listen again: but all was perfectly still ; and Joel, who 
came out with a lighted candle, found him there, at fault. 

“‘T can hear nothing,” he whispered, “and it may be a feint to draw 
us out of the room.” 

“* What was it ?” 

** The door was tried. That I can swear.” 

**Some one who couldn’t find his own room, maybe—or perhaps 
it was Boots.” 

“Perhaps. Give me the light a moment. What is that ?” 

Something dark was lying on one of the stairs, as if dropped in the 
hurry of ascending. 

As Joel picked it up, he’ gave his low warning whistle. ‘Seen this 
before.” 

“Where ?” 

“Down below—fur cap—feels like possum. Take care—there’s 
something in it.” 

“Come back to our room,” whispered Martin, and led the way. 
They soon regained their quarters, and found Mr. Bruce was still 
asleep. With hunter’s instinct they examined the evidence. 
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“IT thought the set of his shoulders was like somebody’s, and I 
looked closer, and I could swear to the cap; it was pulled over his 
ears, and a handkerchief was tied all over his cheeks.” 

“ Here it is,” said Martin, drawing it out. ‘‘ Something’s tied in 
one corner.” 

Out came an ounce phial. Martin would have drawn the cork, but 
Joel stopped his hand. 

“JT know the look of that,” he said, “we see enough of that in 
hospital. That’s chloroform, that is.” 

** Chloroform ? ” 

“ Aye; don’t you see? For his toothache. It’s a rare remedy; 
and how the gentleman will sleep without it I can’t think. Don’t 
fasten the door, mate; he may call again, and I’d be loth to rob him 
of his own. I’d try and cure him myself, if I got the chance. It 
sha’n’t be my fault if I miss it to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRAGG’S COURT AFFAIR. 


-ALIcE slept luxuriously ; no dreams of past troubles or future hopes 
interfered with the full enjoyment of such repose as she had not tasted 
for many a night. It was much later than any accustomed hour when 
she roused herself from her downy nest to ascertain what o’clock it 
was ; and when her friendly attendant, the nurse, came in with a cup 
of coffee, she found the young lady in a state of considerable flurry and 
trepidation, at having behaved so ill on her first morning. Nurse 
took it very easily; there was no need of any hurry, or any repentance ; 
Miss Edith was not come in from church, and Mrs. Carroll had not 
yet rung her bell. She had not called Miss Kerr sooner, because, after 
her fatigue, a nice long sleep would do her good; and she would be 
in excellent time for breakfast. 

And so it proved, for she was just ready when Edith came for 
her. And they had half finished their morning meal before the 
entrance of either master or mistress. 

If the evening had seemed pleasant to Alice, while still unrested, 
the morning in that luxurious house, now that fatigue was forgotten, 
and her spirits were rising with the novelty and excitement, was still 
more so. ‘The fragrant coffee, the delicate china, the choice viands 
on the sideboard, all belonged, as she said, to the world she had read 
about in novels, but had not expected to enter so soon—never, 
indeed, unless her great vision were realised, and she succeeded in 
making her fortune. 

“You cannot be great without money,” she said, so seriously as to 
make Edith smile. ‘TI have discovered that a long while.” 

“There are worse things than poverty, Alice.” 
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‘‘ Have you ever tried being poor?” 

‘“‘ Not in the sense you mean, I daresay.” 

“Then you cannot judge. Look at those sketches of dear papa’s. 
He never had a chance—that wretched want of money was always his 
stumbling-block. He had to paint what would sell fast, and often at 
very low prices, and had no time to work out his great ideas. Poor 
people never have.” 

‘Don’t you think being rich might be a worse hindrance still ?” 

‘I only wish I had the chance of trying.” 

“Vou only wish for what, Miss Kerr?” asked Hartley, entering. 
“‘T am one of your slaves—what shall I fetch you ?” 

** Alice wishes to be rich,” said Edith, ‘as a step towards greatness 
in her art.” 

“The thought is not exactly new—I have myself imagined my 
genius would develop more freely on an additional thousand or two 
per annum. But don’t waste your theories on Edith, Miss Kerr ; tell 
me, in confidence, how you mean to set about it, and rely on my 
sympathy, especially if you succeed. Let me give you some of this 
pie ; it is an art-treasure in itself, full of hidden beauties, known only 
to the initiated. You don’t mean to say you have breakfasted already ? 
How little you must have on your mind, to be sure, that you can 
afford to put so little on your plate !” 

* T thought care was supposed to take the appetite away, Mr. Carroll.’ 

*“* Wrong, I assure you : as popular beliefs generally are. When you 
have got into the full swing of artistic labours—half London admiring 
and the other half abusing you, and more orders on your hands than 
you can execute, we shall see what sort of a breakfast you will be 
obliged to make.” ; 

“ T would take the risk of that if I could only get the orders.” 

“Well, have you not secured the great Strahan as your patron! 
And is not that a fortune—or tantamount to one? I shall be quite 
disappointed, being a thoroughly disinterested man, if I do not soon 
find you so oppressively rich that it will be quite a kindness to borrow 
of you.” 

“When it comes to ¢hat, I shall be proud indeed.” 

“Shall you? The first time I ever met with anybody who looked 
upon it in that light.” 

“Well, really—Mr. Bruce, yesterday, when he was paying for me all 
the way, did it just as if the favour had been on my side, and tke 
obligation on his.” 

‘“* Dear man, what a blessing he will be in society! I hope Strahan 
did not forget to leave Tiny’s invitation. I'll look in at his banker's, 
by and by—he is sure to be heard of there; and, fresh from the 
diggings, must have a good balance. I have half a mind to try the 
gold-fields myself, if Tiny will go too. Will you, Tiny ?” as his wifz 
came into the room, gave a kind nod of greeting to Alice, and allowed 
Edith to wait upon her. 
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T’ll hear first what our friend Mr. Bruce says about it,” said Tiny. 
*¢ Alice, my dear, you must make up your mind to be looked at this 
afternoon, as well as your drawings. Some ladies are coming to 
tea who have a fureur for art; and when I told them I had an artist’s 
daughter in my house, who meant to be an artist herself, they flew 
into a wonderful state of excitement. I don’t know what they expect 
to see—something ethereally beautiful, and supernaturally gifted, I 
doubt not.” 

“But,” stammered Alice, looking from one to the other, “I am 
not prepared for a party.” 

“You have not brought your dresses with you? We'll see to that 
after breakfast. I promised you a drive if you kept my secret, and I 
know you have.” 

Alice laughed; she did not know what to say to all this good 
fortune. She had thought over-night how hard she would set to 
work the first thing, that she might have a drawing ready for sale ; 
but of this there seemed no chance at present. When she went up 
to her room, there she found nurse Ellis, busily engaged with a pale 
young woman, cutting out patterns for her special benefit ; and it 
was briefly explained that this was by Miss Leicester’s orders, and that 
the needlewoman, Grace Pyne, was well known to the ladies, and 
came from Edith’s district. Furthermore, it transpired that a portion 
of Miss Leicester’s wardrobe, which she could very well spare, only 
wanted a little arranging and contriving to be just what her guest 
required for immediate use. 

“‘T assure you, Alice,” said Edith, when they were alone, ‘ you are 
doing me a kindness by finding me this opportunity. I am sometimes 
at a loss how to help this poor struggling Grace Pyne, and she would 
be hurt if I offered assistance in any way but work. You will be in- 
terested in her when you know her story; but there is no time for 
that now. You are to be my sister’s property this morning, and the 
carriage will be round in ten minutes.” 

So Alice went out with Mrs. Carroll, and was taken to a wonderful 
establishment, with a still more wonderful woman in it, to whom fairy 
godmothers seemed dolts in comparison—who found her dresses 
ready-made and trimmed, and only just wanting a tap of the wand 
here, and a stamp of the foot there, according to fairy rules, to be- 
come a costume for Cinderella. Then she brought out all manner 
of charming appurtenances in the best possible taste, to give what she 
called “ finish,” as far as could be given in mourning ; and without any 
trouble, or a word about expense, it was all settled, and the box would 
be sent to Mrs. Carroll’s by four o’clock, without fail. 

“Oh!” thought Alice, “ what it is to be rich!” 

From that enchanted ground they went to other grounds, gathering 
spoil at each, as if London had been waiting for Alice Kerr all this 
time, and only wondered why she did not come sooner. When all 
this was accomplished, Mrs. Carroll indulged her with a somewhat 
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hasty glimpse of a winter exhibition of old masters, took her once 
round the Park—where the first buds were beginning to gleam through 
the darkness of bough and stem—and brought her back for the excellent 
luncheon in a state of rapture that only added to the keenness of 
young appetite. 

After luncheon there was a lull; some early visitors absorbed her 
friends, and she was left at liberty to amuse herself as she pleased—the 
whole house, with its manifold resources of books, magazines, pictures, 
and photographs, being at her disposal. After wandering about some 
little time, she was caught by nurse Ellis to be fitted; during which 
ceremony she had leisure to study the features of Edith’s protégée, 
Grace Pyne. She was too commonplace for a touching picture, and 
too pale and silent for a bright one. 

Mrs. Ellis was ready to tell what she knew of the young woman. 
They were good girls, Grace and her sister Lucy, and they lived together 
in a model lodging-house in the city, and were well known to their 
clergyman, Mr. Forrest, and went to church regularly, and helped him 
on Sundays to teach the little riff-raff he picked up out of the streets. 

‘** But this is only being good and industrious ; I don’t call that 
interesting, you know, Mrs. Ellis.” 

“Don’t you, then, my dear? Well, for my part, I know nothing 
more so. And I can tell you this, Miss Kerr, that you'll find, when 
you’re as old as I am, it’s none so common as you seem to think.” 

Alice asked no more questions ; and her new equipment soon after 
arriving from Madame Delphine’s, she forgot alike her curiosity and 
Grace Pyne. She little knew—as little as anyone else in the house— 
how the thread of that obscure existence was entwined with their own 
——and destined to colour their future. 

Twelve years before, the newspapers and the public had been for 
many weeks strongly excited about a case of burglary in the City— 
generally mentioned as the Cragg’s Court affair. The interest it 
created was not merely from its being a burglary, with intent to rob, 
if not to murder; but was due to some mysterious circumstances, 
which all the sagacity of police, courts, and jurymen had failed to 
clear up. 

The facts, as far as known, amounted to these. 

The house belonged to an old dealer in curiosities, of the name of 
Oram, and was full, from top to bottom, of the miscellaneous articles 
comprehended in that title. He employed several workmen in the 
various branches of his business—but the only inmate of the house, 
besides himself, was a half-witted boy, commonly called Zack, whom 
he had trained to perform a certain routine of menial services, and who 
slept at night, as a dog might have done, curled up on a mat outside 
his master’s door. 

One foggy night the premises were broken into, and, whether by 
accident or intention did not appear, were set on fire ; and before the 
alarm was given, and the neighbourhood aroused to a sense of danger, 
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a considerable portion of the stock in trade had been consumed 
Oram himself was found in a state of insensibility, from which he 
only partially recovered for a few hours, and then died, after having 
made several attempts to explain something, of which only broker 
sentences could be understood. His nearest of kin did their best, by 
‘he help of counsel and detectives, to solve the mystery of his death ; 
but without gaining the desired result. 

One circumstance excited peculiar attention. The two doctors 
who watched the old man’s last moments both swore to his having 
spoken these words—“ Darch knew it.” To their intelligence this 
conveyed but little, until it transpired, in the course of the inquiry, 
that a young man named Darch Williams had been employed by the 
deceased as a working jeweller, but had left his service within the last 
few weeks. On cross-examination, the witness who mentioned this, 
one John Tombs by name, a picture cleaner and “restorer,” confessed 
to having given Williams a friendly warning that the master meant to 
be down upon him, and that if all was not square he had better make 
himself scarce. When asked to explain, he did so by stating it was the 
deceased’s way to set a trap for any workman whom he doubted, and 
he had given him, John Tombs, to understand that the trap had 
been set for Darch with intent to catch him—a measure which Darch 
wisely defeated by disappearance. In fact, no one seemed to have 
seen or heard anything of him since. 

Of course rewards were offered for his apprehension, or for any 
news of him whatsoever, and for months afterwards the City police were 
kept on the alert, tantalized by occasional hopes of a rich discovery, 
but always compelled in the end to confess their failure. Darch 
was gone; and so was another individual, supposed, in consequence, 
to have perished in the fire. This was poor Zack, the idiot; and a 
piteous scene took place in court, when his mother had to give 
evidence of his devotion to his hard master, and his wonderful sagacity 
in carrying out his commands. ‘To be sure, as she owned with tears 
when cross-questioned, it was hardly a fit life for a Christian innocent, 
to be always at the heels of a Jew. But Zack got his food, and 
liked the shop, and was useful to the old gentleman, and there was 
seven of them at home to feed—and what could a poor soul do? 
A subscription was opened for her on the spot, to which several 
Jewish dealers contributed handsomely. 

The story, by degrees, faded out of public notice; only preserved 
by those it more immediately concerned. The papers and accounts 
having been destroyed in the fire, Mr. Oram’s relations divided his 
property, as far as it could be recovered ; it was shrewdly conjectured 
that some of his private customers, who preserved a most discreet 
reticence, were secretly ready to dance for joy. The sale of the 
Cragg’s Court stock, however, which took place on the final settle- 
ment of affairs, drew hundreds of people to inspect and bid; and 
the value which so strangely attaches to anything connected with a 
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notorious crime more than compensated the heirs, it was supposed, 
for their unknown losses. 

The fact that so much property had been left untouched, was a part 
of the mystery: and the interest seemed to extend even to the bricks 
and mortar of the premises, as they were purchased by no less a 
bidder than the firm of Strahan and Co., building contractors, by 
whose orders they were pulled down, and the materials employed 
elsewhere. ‘The offer of reward was withdrawn at last, and the whole 
matter left in repose. 

But there was one person in the great city, whose name, happily 
for her, did not transpire, but who carried the story henceforth in- 
delibly graven on the tables of her heart. 

Twelve years ago, Grace Pyne, then serving her apprenticeship in 
the kitchen of a London hotel, had found the toil and heat and 
smells and sounds in which her young days, and some of her nights, 
were being spent, all softened and brightened by hope and love— 
hope drawing hourly towards fulfilment—love, intensified by separa- 
tion and difficulty. No matter what people said of Darch Williams— 
of the company he kept—the habits he indulged in—the doubtful 
nature of some of his occupations—what matter if all the world 
doubted him, so long as she knew what he was, and what he would 
show himself to be in good time? Had he not confided to her that 
he knew more secrets in his trade than would make any man’s fortune, 
who had patience to wait for it—and did he’not show her his clever- 
ness by presenting her with a brooch and earrings of his own making 
—-stones, setting and all—that were so much too handsome, and like 
ladies’ real jewels, that she could only lock them up in her box, and 
had them stolen at the end of a week? And did he not tell her, the 
last Sunday evening they spent together, when she had her turn of rest 
from more than six days’ labour, that he had just completed a famous 
job for his master, which would enable them to marry as soon as she 
could give warning. They had even settled on the house they 
would take, in which he was to have a shop, and she was to let 
lodgings—who would say that Darch Williams was not steady after 
that ? 

Alas for all this confidence and hope, so freely given—so scantily 
repaid! From the hour of that happy meeting, they had never met 
again, and all she had heard of her lost lover, in these twelve long 
years, was through the columns of the daily press, in its record of the 
Cragg’s Court affair. 

She was a brave, resolute girl—as many of our maid-servants are, 
notwithstanding popular lament over their weaknesses ; she did not 
sink into torpor, or run wild into temptation; she hoped on, she 
struggled on—best of all, she prayed much more than she had while 
her Sunday evenings were spent in Darch’s company instead of at 
church. She shut her eyes, her ears, her whole understanding, to 
every attempt, direct or indirect, to convince her of his being anything 
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but a victim to envy and malice ; and vowed to herself that whenever 
he returned, if she were but alive to see it, he should find one at least 
to bid him welcome who had never doubted him. 

Her mother died, and the maintenance of her younger sister was 
left on her hands; she gave up her situation, taught herself dress- 
making, and took a room in one of the model lodging-houses that 
had been erected in David Forrest’s parish, so that Lucy could go 
regularly to school. Here she worked harder than ever, year after 
year, sometimes prospering, sometimes in difficulty, but never flinching 
from her duty—from her trust in God’s care, and her faithful reliance 
on the fidelity of poor Darch. Lucy, who throve and bloomed under her 
care—as London children do thrive, in spite of all that seems trying to 
prevent them—repaid her sister’s tenderness by her ardent sympathy ; 
and grew up as loyal a believer in Darch Williams as Grace herself. 
Her confidence had more than once cheered the elder’s weary heart, 
and kept it from sickening with the hope deferred. 

Time, as it passed on, had exercised its healing power, and Grace 
had not played a mother’s part all these years without finding a 
mother’s guerdon in her own love for the child who loved her so 
loyally. If Darch was the idol of her dreams, Lucy was that of her 
everyday life; and the vigilant watch she kept over that precious 
health was repaid as it deserved. Thanks to the arrangement of their 
lodging-house, their room could be kept wholesome and clean ; they 
had smoke, of course, to contend with ; but they had water, light, and 
air; and Grace’s youthful education enabled her to perform what 
seemed wonders to their fellow-lodgers, over the little cooking stove. 
As she often said, those two years in the hotel kitchen had been the 
saving of them both. She taught Lucy cookery: and so much 
aptitude did Lucy display for this, as well as for the cleaning and 
scouring department of domestic service, that it had lately been a 
tender point in the elder’s conscience whether she ought not to 
obtain her a good situation. 

Grace had sat up late the night before, over some work that was to 
be sent home without delay ; and, having rather overslept herself, was 
endeavouring to make up for lost time by extra speed, when Lucy, 
who had gone downstairs for water, came back in no small excitement, 
with her pitcher in one hand and a letter in the other. 

‘** Here’s something for breakfast! I am sure it is Miss Leicester’s 
writing. Do be quick and let us know all about it, while I boil the 
kettle. I thought I never should get upstairs to bring it you; old Mr. 
Martin stopped me on the landing. One of us must go in, I saw 
that, and tidy up his place a bit. Now then, Grace, what’s the news ? ” 

**T am wanted in Greville Gardens about some work. There is 
the note for you. I wonder how often you will spell it over, instead 
of minding your proper business.” 

“She does write so nicely, and her paper is so pretty,” sighed Lucy, 
apologetically. ‘‘A young lady staying with her—I wish it was me. 
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Do you know, Grace, Caterina told me yesterday that some of the 
ladies she knows, who are so grandly dressed now, were no better off 
to begin with than you or I. She means to be a rich one too, if she 
can only make a lucky hit. I wish we could.” 

** So long as we have work to do, and health to get through it, we 
have no call to be wishing for luck,” said Grace, who was putting the 
last stitches into the fancy costume she had nearly finished over-night. 
“‘T don’t hold by all Caterina says, Lucy ; she talks too fast, and too 
much, I think.” 

*‘ She doesn’t mean to tell stories !” said Lucy, quickly. 

“Not that, but she does not always stick to truth. That sort of 
life makes people less particular.” 

** Now, Grace, what do you mean by that ?” 

‘Well, by what I’ve seen of them, they don’t mind doing things 
that wouldn’t suit me, or you either.” 

“One must have disagreeables, everywhere. If one only could 
be lucky enough to make a sensation, and get a good salary, wouldn’t 
it be nice !” 

“What has been putting this into your head, child?” asked the 
elder sister, in some alarm. 

‘‘ Caterina did ; she said I had just the figure and the face for them, 
and she would speak a good word for me if I liked it. I think I 
should \ike it, uncommonly. Look here ”—whisking the skirt out of 
her sister’s hands, and holding it before her—‘ Caterina told me all 
about it ; she is to wear this as the Princess’s faithful maid, who over- 
hears all the bad people’s secrets, and gets her mistress through all 
her troubles; and they laugh and clap whenever she comes on.” 

“ Get the breakfast, darling, and I’ll leave this with Caterina, as I 
go by. Perhaps you'll attend to Mr. Martin, as I may not be back in 
time.” 

“ But you'll turn over what Caterina said, won’t you ?” 

“Ves, I’ll turn it over,” said Grace, “and turn her over too, if 
she comes chattering in this way. You're not a bit the grander lady 
for wearing smart things, Lucy, just for a crowd to see you in, who 
don’t care the next minute whether you’re dead or alive. We can get 
our living as we are, and I know mother would never have allowed 
such thoughts.” 

“But, Grace, you always say one may do anything honest to earn 
one’s bread, and Caterina is as honest as we are.” 

“T don’t talk against Caterina—she has been brought up to the 
stage, and she may do her duty in it: but you haven’t, and sha’n’t be, 
that’s more. I daresay it zs a bit dull for you, dear, and I’ll see what 
can be done about a change, if it’s change you’re wanting. I'll talk 
to Miss Leicester about it—she might hear of a nice place for you, in 
a nursery, maybe, where there’d be a pretty garden to play in with the 
children. You would like that, now?” added Grace, almost entreat- 
ingly, as she looked at the light form and pretty face, and felt that the 
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child had become a woman, and might any moment assert an inde- 
pendent will. Caterina had once given them tickets of admission to 
see the piece and pantomime in which she performed ; and Lucy had 
raved about them ever since. Grace pondered over the whole matter, 
as she made her way to the nearest Metropolitan station, where she 
was to take the train for South Kensington. 

“If anything happened to me, what would become of her, so 
young and so pretty as she is, and as innocent of what’s wrong as a 
baby? If it’s for her good to go away from me, why I must try and 
bear that as I’ve borne all the rest—with God’s help. He has always 
helped me, though He has not given /zm back to me yet.” 

The voices of two men, descending the stone staircase behind her, 
disturbed this reverie: which, in fact, was rather distracting the poor 
workwoman from the business of the day. 

“‘Not the first time you’ve been underground, Jones, is it?” 

“ T’ve been underground many a time, but not in a railway carriage,” 
was the answer. “‘ There’s always some new dodge or other turning up. 
I wonder if it pays?” 

The voices were lost in the noise of the coming train. As everyone 
knows, travelling by the underground rail admits of no hesitation or 
inactivity, and Grace Pyne ran with the rest of the world, and was 
in her third-class carriage before she had time to consider what it 
was that had made her heart beat so quickly. 

It must have been her own fancy—she knew that quite well—but 
the voice of the second speaker had thrilled to her very heart. It was 
so strangely like the voice of Darch Williams ! 

Scolding herself inwardly, but palpitating in every fibre, she watched 
and waited till her destination was reached, and gazed in every direc- 
tion: but in vain. There was no one like him anywhere, and Miss 
Leicester was waiting: so she stilled her sickening heart as best she 
might, and went meekly on to her day’s labour. 

How little did she know what that day was to bring forth! 


(To be continued. ) 
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T was a grand sea to-day: one of the grandest that we had seen 

at Saltwater. The waves were dancing and sparkling like silver ; 

the blue of the sky was deeper than a painter’s ultramarine. But to 

us, looking on it from Mrs. Blair’s house in Seabord Terrace, its 
brightness and beauty were dimmed. 

“For you see, Johnny,” observed the Squire to me, his face and 
tone alike gloomy—outward things take their impress from the minc— 
“with that dreadful affair at the next door jaundicing one’s thoughts, 
the sea might as well be grey as blue, and the sky lowering with 
thunder-clouds. I repeat that I don’t like mysteries: they act on me 
like a fit of indigestion.” 

The affair just was a mystery; to us, as to all Saltwater. More 
than a week had elapsed since the Monday evening when it took 
place, and poor Jane Cross now lay buried in the windy graveyard. On 
this said Monday evening, the two servant maids, Jane Cross and 
Matilda Valentine (left in the house, No. 7, Seabord Terrace, during 
the absence of the family abroad), had been pursuing their ordinary 
occupations. While Jane Cross was laying the cloth for supper.in the 
kitchen, Matilda went out to fetch the usual pint of ale. On her 
return she could not get in. When admittance was obtained, Jane 
Cross lay dead in the hall, having fallen down the well of the staircase. 
Evidences of a scuffle on the upper landing could be traced, making 
it apparent that the fall was not accidental ; that she had been flung 
down. Some doubt attached to Owen, the milkman, partly from his 
previous intimacy with the girls, chiefly because he had been seen 
leaving the back door of the house somewhere about the time it 
must have occurred. What Owen said was, that he had rung twice 
at the door, but his ring was not answered. 

Matilda was to be pitied. The two young women had cared a good 
deal for one another, and the shock to Matilda was serious. The 
girl, now staying in our house, had worn a half-dazed look since, and 
avoided No. 7 as though it had the plague. Superstition in regard 
to the house had already been rife in both the servants’ minds, 
in consequence of the unhappy death in it of their master’s son, 
Edmund Peahern, some weeks back: and if Matilda had been afraid 
of seeing one ghost before (as she had been) she would now un- 
doubtedly expect to see two of them. 

On this same morning, as I stood with the Squire looking at the 
sea from the drawing-room window of No. 6, Matilda came in. Her 
large dark eyes had lost their former sparkle, her clear olive skin its 
freshness. She asked leave to speak to Mrs. Todhetley: and the 
Mater—who sat at the table adding up some bills, for our sojourn at 
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Saltwater was drawing towards its close—told her, in a kind tone, to 
speak on. 

**T am making bold to ask you, ma’am, whether you could help me 
to find a place in London,” began Matilda, standing between the 
door and the table in her black dress. “I know, ma’am, you don’t live 
in London, but a long way off it; Mrs. Blair has told me so, Master 
Johnny Ludlow also: but I thought perhaps you knew people there, 
and might be able to hear of something.” 

The Mater looked at Matilda without answering, and then round 
at us. Rather strange it was, a coincidence in a small way, that we 
had had a letter from London from Miss Deveen that morning, which 
had concluded with these lines of postscript: ‘“‘ Do you chance to 
know of any nice, capable young woman in want of a situation ? One 
of my housemaids is going to leave.” 

Naturally this occurred to the Mater’s mind when Matilda spoke. 
** What kind of situation do you wish for?” she asked. 

** As housemaid, ma’am, or parlour-maid. I can do my duty well 
in either.” 

‘But now, my girl,” spoke up the Squire, turning from the window, 
‘‘ why need you leave Saltwater? You’d never like London after it. 
This is a clear, fresh, health-giving place, with beautiful sands and 
music on them all day ; London is nothing but smoke and fogs.” 

Matilda shook her head. ‘I could not stay here, sir.” 


‘*‘ Nonsense, girl. Of course what has happened fas happened, 
and it’s very distressing ; and you, of all people, must feel it so: but 
you will forget it in time: If you don’t care to go back to No. 7 


” 


before Mr. and Mrs. Peahern come home 

“‘T can never go back to No. 7, sir,” she interrupted, a vehemence 
that seemed born of terror in her subdued voice. ‘ Never in this 
world. I would rather die.” 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense!” said the Squire, impatiently. ‘ There’s 
nothing the matter with No. 7. What has happened in it won't 
happen again.” 

“Tt is an unlucky house, sir; a haunted house,” she contended 
with suppressed emotion. ‘And it’s true that I would rather die 
outright than go to live in it; for the terror of being there would slowly 
kill me. And so, ma’am,” she added quickly to Mrs. Todhetley, 
evidently wishing to escape the subject, “I should like to go away 
altogether from Saltwater ; and if you can help me to hear of a place 
in London, I shall be very grateful.” 

‘‘T will consider of it, Matilda,” was the answer. And when the 
girl had left the room the Mater asked us what we thought about 
recommending her to Miss Deveen. We saw no reason against it— 
not but what the Squire put the girl down as an idiot on the subject 
of haunted houses—and Miss Deveen was written to. 

The upshot was, that on the next Saturday, Matilda bade farewell to 
Saltwater and departed for Miss Deveen’s, the Squire sarcastically 
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assuring her that ‘at house had no ghosts in it. We should be 
leaving, ourselves, the following Tuesday. 

But, before that day came, it chanced that I saw Owen, the milk- 
man. It was on the Sunday afternoor. I had taken little Joe Blair for a 
walk across the fields as far as Munpler (their Montpellier-by-Sea, you 
know), and in returning met Thomas Owen. He wore his black 
Sunday clothes, and looked a downright fine fellow, as usual. There 
was something about the man I could not help liking, in spite of the 
doubt attaching to him. 

“So Matilda Valentine is gone, sir,” he observed, after we had 
exchanged a few sentences. 

“‘ Yes, she went yesterday,” I answered, putting my back against 
the field fence, while young Joe went careering about in chase of a 
yellow butterfly. ‘And for my part, I don’t wonder at the girl’s not 
liking to stay at Saltwater. At least, in Seabord Terrace.” 

“‘T was told this morning that Mr. and Mrs. Peahern were on their 
road home,” he continued. 

“Most likely they are. They’d naturally want to look into the 
affair for-themselves.” 

“And I hope with all my heart they will be able to get some light 
out of it,” returned Owen, warmly. ‘I mean to do my best to bring 
out the mystery, sir; and I sha’n’t rest till it’s done.” 

His words were fair, his tone was genuine. If it was indeed him- 
self who had been the chief actor in the tragedy, he carried it off well. 
I hardly knew what to think. It is true I had taken a bit of a fancy 
to the man, according to my customary propensity to take a fancy, or 
the contrary; but I did not know much of him, and not anything of 
his antecedents. As he spoke to me now, his tone was marked, 
rather peculiar. It gave me a notion that he wanted to say more. 

“‘ Have you any idea that you will be able to trace it out ?” 

‘For my own sake I should like to get the matter cleared up,” he 
added, not directly answering my question. ‘‘ People are beginning 
to turn the cold shoulder my way: one woman asked me to my face 
yesterday whether I did it. No, I told her, I did not do it, but I’d 
try and find out who did.” 

“You are sure you heard and saw nothing suspicious that night 
when you rang at the bell and could not get in, Owen ?” 

“Not then, sir; no. I saw no light in the house and heard no 
noise.” _ 

“‘ You have not any clue to go by, then ?” 

“Not much, sir, yet. But I can’t help thinking somebody else 
has.” 

“Who is that ?” 

“ Matilda.” 

‘“‘ Matilda!” I repeated, in amazement. ‘‘ Surely you can’t suspect 
that she—that she was a party to any deed so cruel and wicked !” 

**No, no, sir, I don’t mean that; the young women were too good 
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friends to harm one another: and whatever took place, took place 
while Matilda was out of the house. But I can’t help fancying that 
she knows, or suspects, more of the matter than she will say. In 
short, that she is screening some one.” 

To me it seemed most unlikely. ‘‘ Why do you judge so, Owen ?” 

** By her manner, sir. Not by much else. But I'll tell you some- 
thing that I saw. On the previous Wednesday when I left the after- 
noon milk at that tall house just beyond Seabord Terrace, the family 
lodging there told me to call in the evening for the account, as they 
were leaving the next day. Accordingly I went; and was kept wait- 
ing so long before they paid me that it was all but night when I came 
out. Just as I was passing the back door at No. 7, it was suddenly 
drawn open from the inside, and a man stood in the opening, whisper- 
ing with one of the girls. She was crying, for I heard her sobs, and 
he kissed her and came out, and the door was hastily shut. He was 
an ill-looking man ; so far at least as his clothes went; very shabby. 
His face I did not see, for he pulled his slouching round hat well 
over his brows as he walked away rapidly, and the black beard he wore 
covered his mouth and chin.” 

“Which of the maids was it ?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir. The next day I chaffed them a bit about it, 
but they both declared that nobody had been there but the watch- 
maker, Mr. Renninson, who goes every Wednesday to wind up the 
clocks, and that it must have been him that I saw, for he was late 
that evening. I said no more; it was no business of mine; but the 
man I saw go out was just about as much like Renninson as he was 
like me.” 

“And do you fancy ——” 

“‘ Please wait a minute, sir,” he interrupted, “I haven’t finished. 
Last Sunday evening, upon getting home after service, I found I had 
left my prayer-book in church. Not wishing to lose it, for it was the 
one my father always used, I went back for it. However, the church 
was shut, so I could not get in. It was a fine evening, and I took a 
stroll round the churchyard. In the corner of it, near to Mr. Ed- 
mund Peahern’s tomb, they had buried poor Jane Cross but two days 
before—you know the spot, sir. Well, on the flat square of earth 
that covers her grave, stood Matilda Valentine, the greatest picture of 
distress you can imagine, tears streaming down her cheeks. She 
dried her eyes when she saw me, and we came away together. 
Naturally I fell to talking of Jane Cross and the death. ‘I shall do 
as much as lies in my power to bring it to light,’ I said to Matilda ; ‘or 
people may go on doubting me to the end. And I think the first step 
must be to find out who the man was that called in upon you the 
previous Wednesday night.’ Well, sir, with that, instead of making any 
answering remark as a Christian would, or a rational being, let us say, 
Matilda gives a smothered, sobbing shriek, and darts away out of the 
churchyard. I couldn’t make her out ; and all in a minute a convic- 
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tion flashed over me, though I hardly know why, that she knew 
who was the author of the calamity, and was screening him; or 
at any rate that she had her suspicions, if she did not actually know. 
And I think so still, sir.” 

I shook my head, not seeing grounds to agree with Owen. He 
resumed: 

“The next morning, between nine and ten, I was in the shop, 
putting a pint of cream which had been ordered into a can, when to 
my surprise Matilda walked in, cool andcalm. She said she had come 
to tell me that the man I had seen leave the house was her brother. 
He had fallen into trouble through having become security for a fellow 
workman, had had all his things sold up, including his tools, and had 
walked every step of the way—thirty miles—to ask her if she could 
help him. She did help him as far as she could, giving him what 
little money she had by her, and Jane Cross had added ten shillings 
to it. He had got in only at dusk, she said, had taken some supper 
with them, and left again afterwards, and that she was letting him out 
at the gate when I must have been passing it. She did not see me, 
for her eyes were dim with crying: her heart felt like to break in say- 
ing farewell. That was the truth, she declared, and that her brother 
had had no more to do with Jane’s death than she or I had; he was 
away again out of Saltwater the same night he came into it ” 

“Well? Did you not believe her?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Owen, boldly. ‘Idid not. If this was true, 
why should she have gone off into that smothered shriek in the 
churchyard when I mentioned him, and rush away in a fright ? ” 

I could not tell. _Owen’s words set me thinking. 

**T did not know which of the two girls it was who let the man out 
that Wednesday night, for I did not clearly see ; but, sir, the impression 
on my mind at the moment was, that it was Jane Cross. Jane Cross, 
and not Matilda. .If so, why does she tell me this tale about her 
brother, and say it was herself? ” 

* And if it was Jane Cross?” 

Owen shook his head. ‘All sorts of notions occur to me, sir. 
Sometimes I fancy that the man might have been Jane’s sweetheart, 
that he might have been there again on the Monday night, and done 
the mischief in a quarrel; and that Matilda is holding her tongue 
because it is her brother. Let the truth be what it will, Matilda’s 
manner convinces me of one thing: that there’s- something she is 
concealing, and that it is half frightening her wits out of her. You 
are going to leave Saltwater, I hear, sir,” added the young man in a 
different tone, “‘and I am glad to have the opportunity of saying this, 
for I should not like you to carry away any doubt of me. [I'll bring 
the matter to light if I can.” 

Touching his hat, he walked onwards, leaving my thoughts all in 
a whirligig. 

Was Owen right in drawing these conclusions ?—or was he pur- 
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posely giving a wrong colouring to facts, and seeking craftily to throw 
suspicion off himself? It was a nice question, one I could make 
neither top nor tail of. But, looking back to the fatal evening, weigh- 
ing this point, sifting that, I began to see that Matilda showed more 
anxiety, more terror, than she need have shown éefore she knew that 
any ill had happened. Had she a prevision, as she stood at the door 
with the jug of ale in her hand, that some evil might have chanced ? 
Did she leave some individual in the house with Jane Cross when she 
went to the Swan to get the ale ?—and was it her brother? Did she 
leave OWEN in the house, and was she screening him ? 


“ Why, Matilda! Is it you?” 

It was fourteen months later, and autumn weather, and I had just 
arrived in London at Miss Deveen’s. My question to Matilda, who 
came into my dressing-room with some warm water to wash off the 
travelling dust, was not made in surprise at seeing Her, for I supposed 
she was still in service at Miss Deveen’s, but at seeing the change in 
her. Instead of the healthy and, so to say, handsome girl known at 
Saltwater, I saw a worn, weary, anxious-looking shadow, with a feverish 
fire in her wild dark eyes. 

*‘ Have you been ill, Matilda? ” 

“No, sir, not at all. I am quite well.” 

** You have grown very thin.” 

“Tt’s the London air, sir. I think everybody must get thin that 
lives in it.” 

Very civilly and respectfully, but yet with an unmistakable air of 
reticence, spoke she. Somehow the girl was changed, and greatly 
changed. Perhaps she had been grieving after Jane Cross? Perhaps 
the secret of what had happened (if in truth Matilda knew it) lay 
upon her with too heavy a weight ? 

“Do you find Matilda a good servant ?” I asked of Miss Deveen, 
later, she and I being alone together. 

** A very good servant, Johnny. But she is going to leave me.” 

“Ts she ? Why?” 

Miss Deveen only nodded, in answer to the first query, passing 
over the last. I supposed she did not wish to say. 

‘‘T think her so much altered.” 

‘In what way, Johnny ?” 

‘In looks: looks and manner. She is just a shadow. One might 
say she had passed through a six months’ fever. And what a curious 
light there is in her eyes !” 

‘*She has always impressed me with the idea of having some great 
care upon her. None can mistake that she is a sorrowful woman. I 
hear that the other servants accuse her of having been ‘crossed in 
love,’” added Miss Deveen, with a smile. 

** She is thinner even than Miss Cattledon.” 

“And that, I daresay you think, need not be, Johnny! Miss 
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Cattledon, by the way, is rather hard upon Matilda just now: calls 
her a ‘ demon.’ ” 

“© A demon! Why does she ?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you. Though it is but a little domestic matter, one 
that perhaps you will hardly care to hear. You must know (to begin 
with) that Matilda has never made herself sociable with the other 
servants here; in return they have become somewhat prejudiced 
against her, and have been ready to play her tricks, tease her, and 
what not. But you must understand, Johnny, that I knew nothing of 
the state of affairs below ; such matters rarely reach me. My cook, 
Hall, was especially at war with Matilda: in fact, I believe there was 
no love lost between the two. The girl’s melancholy—for at times 
she does seem very melancholy—was openly put down by the rest to 
the assumption that she must have had some love affair in which the 
swain had played her false. They were continually plaguing her on 
this score, and it no doubt irritated Matilda; but she rarely retorted, 
preferring rather to leave them and take refuge in her room.” 

** Why could they not let her alone ?” 

‘People can’t let one another alone, as I believe, Johnny. If 
they did, the world would be pleasanter to live in.” 

*‘ And I suppose Matilda got tired at last, and gave warning ?” 

“No. Some two or three weeks back it appears that, by some means 
or other, Hall obtained access to a small trunk; one that Matilda 
keeps her treasures in, and has cautiously kept locked. If I thought 
Hall had opened this trunk with a key of her own, as Matilda accuses 
her of doing, I would not keep the woman in my house another day. 
But she declares to me most earnestly—for I had her before me here 
to question her—that Matilda, called suddenly out of her chamber, 
left the trunk open there, and the letter, of which I am about to 
tell you, lying, also open, by its side. Hall says that she went into 
the room—it adjoins her own—for something she wanted, and that 
all she did—and she admits this much—was to pick up the letter, 
carry it downstairs, read it to the other servants, and make fun 
over it.” 

“* What letter was it?” 

“ Strictly speaking, it was only part of a letter: one begun but not 
concluded. It was in Matilda’s own hand, apparently written a long 
while ago, for the ink was pale and faded, and it began ‘ Dearest 
Thomas Owen. The ——’” 

“Thomas Owen !” I exclaimed, starting in my chair. ‘ Why, that 
is the milkman at Saltwater.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know who he is, Johnny, and I don’t suppose it 
matters. Only a few lines followed, three or four, speaking of some 
private conversation that she had held with him on coming out of 
church the day before, and of some reproach that she had then made 
to him respecting Jane Cross. The words broke suddenly off there, 
as if the writer had been interrupted. But why Matilda did not 
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complete the letter and send it, and why she should have kept it by 
her all this while, must be best known to herself.” 

‘‘ Jane Cross was her fellow-servant at Mr. Peahern’s. She who was 
killed by falling down the staircase.” 

‘Yes, poor thing, I remembered the name. But, to goon. In 
the evening, after the finding of this letter, I and Miss Cattledon were. 
startled by a disturbance in the kitchen. Cries and screams, and loud, 
passionate words. Miss Cattledon ran down; I stayed at the top of 
the stairs. She found Hall, Matilda, and one of the others there, 
Matilda in a perfect storm of fury, attacking Hall like a maniac. She 
tore handfuls out of her hair, she bit her thumb until her teeth met. 
in it: Hall, though by far the bigger person of the two, and I should 
have thought the stronger, had no chance against her ; she seemed to 
be as a very reed in her hands, passion enduing Matilda with a strength 
perfectly unnatural. George, who had been out on an errand, came 
in at the moment, and by his help the women were parted. Cattle- 
don maintains that Matilda, during the scene, was nothing less than a 
demon; quite mad. When it was over, the girl fell on the floor utterly 
exhausted, and lay like a dead thing, every bit of strength, almost of 
life, gone out of her.” 

“‘T never could have believed it of Matilda.” 

“Nor I, Johnny. I grant that the girl had just cause to be angry. 
How should we like to have our private places rifled, and their 
contents exhibited to and mocked at by the world ; contents which to 
us seem sacred? But to have put herself into that wild rage was both 
unseemly and unaccountable. Her state then, and her state immedi- 
ately afterwards, made me think—I speak it with all reverence, Johnny 
—of the poor people in holy writ from whom the evil spirits were 
cast out.” 

“* Ay. It seems to be just such a case, Miss Deveen.” ; 

‘“‘ Hall’s thumb was so much injured that a doctor had to come 
daily to it for nine or ten days,” continued Miss Deveen. “ Of 
course, after this climax, I could not retain Matilda in my service ; 
neither would she have remained in it. She indulged a feeling of the 
most bitter hatred to the women servants, to Hall. especially—she had 
not much liked them before, as you may readily guess—and she said 
that nothing would induce her to remain with them, even had I been 
willing to keep her. So she has obtained a situation with some 
acquaintances of mine who live in this neighbourhood, and goes to it 
next week. That is why Matilda leaves me, Johnny.” 

In my heart I could not help being sorry for her, and said so. 
She looked so truly, sadly unhappy ! 

“IT am very sorry for her,” assented Miss Deveen. “ And had I 
known the others were making her life here uncomfortable, I should 
have taken means to stop their pastime. Of the actual facts, with 
regard to the letter, I cannot be at any certainty—I mean in my own 
mind. Hall is a respectable servant, and I have never had cause to 
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think her untruthful during the three years she has lived with me: 
and she most positively holds to it that the little trunk was standing 
open on the table and the letter lying open beside it. Allowing that 
it was so, she had, of course, no right to touch either trunk or letter, 
still less to take the letter downstairs and exhibit it to the others, and 
I don’t defend her conduct: but yet it is different from having rifled 
the lock of the trunk and filched the letter out.” 

“And Matilda accuses her of doing that ?” 

“Yes: and, on her side, holds to it just as positively. What 
Matilda tells me is this: On that day it chanced that Miss Cattledon 
had paid the women servants their quarter’s wages. Matilda carried 
hers to her chamber, took this said little trunk out of her large box, 
where she keeps it, unlocked it, and put the money into it. She 
disturbed nothing in the trunk ; she says she had wrapt the sovereigns 
in a bit of paper, and she just slipped them inside, touching nothing 
else. She was shutting down the lid when she heard herself called to 
by me on the landing below. She waited to lock the box but not to 
put it up, leaving it standing on the table. I quite well remembered 
calling to the girl, having heard her run upstairs. I wanted her 
in my room.” 

Miss Deveen paused a minute, apparently thinking. 

“‘ Matilda has assured me again and again that she is quite sure 
she locked the little trunk, that there can be no mistake on that 
point. Moreover, she asserts that the letter in question was lying at 
the bottom of the trunk beneath other things, and that she had 
not taken it from thence or touched it for months and months.” 

“¢ And when she went upstairs again—did she find the little trunk 
open or shut ?” 

** She says she found it shut: shut and locked just as she had left 
it; and she replaced it in her large box, unconscious that anybody had 
been to it.” 

‘ Was she long in your room, Miss Deveen ? ” 

* Yes, Johnny, the best part of an hour. I wanted a little sewing 
done in a hurry, and told her to sit down there and then and do it. 
It was during this time that the cook, going upstairs herself, saw the 
trunk, and took the opportunity to do what she did do.” 

“IT think I should feel inclined to believe Matilda. Her tale 
sounds the more probable.” 

“‘T don’t know that, Johnny. I can hardly believe that a respect- 
able woman, as Hall undoubtedly is, would deliberately unlock a 
fellow-servant’s box with a false key. Whence did she get the key to 
do it? Had she previously provided herself with one? The lock is 
of the most simple description, for I have seen the trunk since, and 
Hall might possess a key that would readily fit it: but if so, as the 
woman herself says, how could she know it? In short, Johnny, it 
is one woman’s word against another’s: and, until this happened, I 
had deemed each of them to be equally credible.” 
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To be sure there was reason in that. I sat thinking. 

‘“‘ Were it proved to have been as Matilda says, still I could not 
keep her,” resumed Miss Deveen. Mine is a peaceable, well-ordered 
household, and I should not like to know that one, subject to insane 
fits of temper, was a member of it. Though Hall in that case would 
get her discharge also.” 

“Do the people where Matilda is going know why she leaves ?” 

‘“‘ Mrs. and Miss Soames. Yes. I told them all about it. But I 
told them at the same time, what I had then learnt—that Matilda’s 
temper had doubtlessly been much tried here. It would not be tried 
in their house, they believed, and took her readily. She is an ex- 
cellent servant, Johnny, let who will get her.” 

I could not resist the temptation of speaking to Matilda about this, 
an opportunity offering that same day. She came into the room with 
some letters just left by the postman. 

“‘T thought my mistress was here, sir,” she said, hesitating with the 
tray in her hand. 

‘Miss Deveen will be here in a minute: you can leave the letters. 
So you are going to take flight, Matilda! I have heard all about it. 
What a silly thing you must be to put yourself into that wonderful 
tantrum !” 

‘“‘ She broke into my box, and turned over its contents, and stole 
my letter to mock me,” retorted Matilda, her fever-lighted eyes taking 
a momentary fierceness. ‘‘ Who, put in my place, would not have gone 
into a tantrum, sir ?” 

‘‘ But she says she did not break into it.” 

“ As surely as that is heaven’s sun above us, she dd zt, Mr. Johnny. 
She has been full of spite towards me for a long time, and she thought 
she would pay me out. I did but unlock the box, and slip the little 
paper of money in, and I locked it again instantly and brought the 
key away with me: I can never say anything truer than that, sir: to 
make a mistake about it is not possible.” 

No pen could convey the solemn earnestness with which she 
spoke. Somehow it impressed me. I hoped Hall would get served 
out. 

‘“‘ Yes, the wrong has triumphed for once. As far as I can see, sir, 
it often does triumph. Miss Deveen thinks great things of Hall, but 
she is deceived in her ; and I daresay she will find her out sometime. 
It was Hall who ought to have been turned away instead of me. Not 
that I would stay here longer if I could.” 

* But you like Miss Deveen ?” 

“‘Very much indeed, sir; she is a good lady anda kind mistress. 
She spoke very well indeed of me to the new family where I am 
going, artd I daresay I shall do well enough there.—Have you been 
to Saltwater lately, sir ?” she added, abruptly. y 

‘Never since. Do you get news from the place ?” 

She shook her head. “I have never heard a word from any 
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soul in it. I have written to nobody, and nobody has written 
to me.” 

** And nothing more has come out about poor Jane Cross. It is 
still a mystery.” 

*¢ And likely to be one,” she replied, in a low tone. 

‘“‘Perhaps so. Do you know what Owen the milkman thought ? ” 

She had been speaking the last sentence or two with her eyes bent, 
fiddling with the silver waiter. Now they were raised quickly. 

“‘ Owen thought that you could clear up the mystery if you liked, 
Matilda. At least, that you possessed some clue to it. He told me so.” 

‘Owen as good as said the same to me before I left,” she replied, 
after a pause. ‘‘ He is wrong, sir: but he must think it if he will. 
Is he—is he at Saltwater still ?” 

“For all I know to the contrary. This letter, that the servants here 
got at, was one you were beginning to write to Owen. Did , 

‘TJ would rather not talk of that letter, Mr. Johnny: my private 
affairs concern myself only,” she interrupted—and went out of the 
room like a shot. 


Had anyone told me that during this short visit of mine in London 
I should fall across the solution of the mystery of that tragedy enacted 
at No. 7, I might have been slow to credit it. Nevertheless, it was 
to be so. 

Have you ever noticed, in going through life, that events seem to 
carry a sequence in themselves almost as though they bore in their 
own hands the guiding thread that connects them from beginning to 
end? For a time this thread will seem to be lost ; to lie dormant, as 
though it had snapped, and the course of affairs it was holding to 
have disappeared for good. But lo! up peeps a little end when least 
expected, and we catch hold of it, and soon it grows into a handful ; 
and what we had thought lost is again full of activity, and gradually 
works itself out. Not a single syllable, good or bad, had we heard of 
that calamity at Saltwater during the fourteen months which had passed 
since. The thread of it lay dormant. At Miss Deveen’s it began to 
steal up again: Matilda, and her passion, and the letter she had 
commenced to Thomas Owen were to the fore: and before that 
visit of mine came to an end, the thread had, strange to say, unwound 
itself. 

I was a favourite of Miss Deveen’s: you may have gathered that 
from past papers. One day, when she was going shopping, she asked 
me to accompany her and not Miss Cattledon: which made that 
rejected lady’s face all the more like vinegar. So we set off in the 
carriage. 

“‘ Are we going to Regent Street, Miss Deveen.” 

“Not to-day, Johnny. I like to encourage my neighbouring 
tradespeople, and shall buy my new silk here. We have excellent 
shops not far off.”’ 
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After a few intricate turnings and windings, the carriage stopped 
before a large linendraper’s, which stood amidst a colony of shops 
nearly a mile from Miss Deveen’s. George came round to open the 
door. 

** Now what will you do, Johnny ?” said Miss Deveen. ‘I daresay 
I shall be half an hour in here, looking at silks and calico; and I 
won’t inflict that penalty on you. Shall the carriage take you for a 
short drive the while, or will you wait in it >—or walk about ?” 

‘J will wait in the street here,” I said, “‘and come in to you when 
I am tired. I like looking at shops.” And I do like it. 

The next shop to the linendraper’s was a carver and gilder’s: he 
had some nice pictures displayed in his window; at any rate, they 
looked nice to me: and there I took up my station to begin with. 

‘“* How do you do, sir? Have you forgotten me?” 

The words came from a young man who stood at the next door, 
close to me, causing me to turn quickly to him from my gaze at the 
pictures. No, I had not forgotten him. I knew him instantly. It 
was Owen, the milkman. 

After a few words had passed, I went inside. It was a spacious shop, 
well fitted up with cans and things pertaining to a milkman’s busi- 
ness. The window-board was prettily set off with moss, ferns, a bowl 
containing gold and silver fish, a miniature fountain, and a rush 
basket of fresh eggs. Over the door was his own name, Thomas 
Owen. 

‘* You are living here, Owen ? ” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

‘* But why have you left Saltwater ?” 

‘* Because, Mr. Johnny, the place looked askance at me. People, 
in their own minds, set down that miserable affair at No. 7 to my 
credit. Once or twice I was hooted at by the street boys, asking what 
I had done with Jane Cross. My mother couldn’t stand that, and I 
couldn’t stand it, so we just sold our business at Saltwater, and bought 
this one here. And a good change it has been, in a pecuniary point 
of view: this is an excellent connection, and grows larger every day.” 

“‘T’m sure I am glad to hear it.” 

** At first, mother couldn’t bear London: she longed for the pure 
country air and the green fields: but she is reconciled to it now. 
Perhaps she’ll have an opportunity soon of going back to see her own 
old Welsh mountains, and of staying there if it pleases her.” 

“‘ Then I should say you are going to be married, Owen.” 

He laughed and nodded. “ You'll wish me good luck, won’t you, 
sir? She’s the only daughter at the next door, the grocer’s.” 

“That I will. Have you discovered any more of that mysterious 
business, Owen ? ” 

* At Saltwater? No, sir: not anything at all that could touch the 
matter itself. But I have heard a good bit that bears upon it.” 

“Do you still suspect that Matilda could tell if she chose ?” 
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*‘T suspect more than that, sir?” 

The man’s words were curiously significant. He had a bit of fern 
in his hand, and his fresh, open, intelligent face was bent downwards, 
as if he wanted to see what the leaf was made of. 

“T am not sure, sir. It is but suspicion at the best: but it’s an 
uncommonly strong one.” 

“Won't you tell me what you mean? You may trust me.” 

“Ves, I am sure I may,” he said, promptly. ‘‘ And I think I will 
tell you—though I have never breathed it to mortal yet. I think 
Matilda did it herself.” 

Backing away from the counter in my surprise, I upset an empty 
milk-can. 

“ Matilda!” I exclaimed, picking up the can. 

“Mr. Johnny, with all my heart I believe it to have been so. I 
have believed it for some time now.” 

“‘ But the girls were too friendly to harm one another. I remember 
you said so yourself, Owen.” 

“‘ And I thought so then, sir. No suspicion of Matilda had occurred 
to me, but rather of the man I had seen there on the Wednesday. I 
think she must have done it in a sudden passion ; not of deliberate 
purpose.” 

‘* But now, what are your reasons ? ” 

“JT told you, sir, as I daresay you can recal to mind, that I should 
do what lay in my power to unravel the mystery—for it was not at all 
agreeable to have it laid at my door. I began, naturally, with tracing 
out the doings of that night as connected with No. 7. Poor Jane 
Cross had not been out of doors that night, and”so far as I knew had 
spoken to no one, save to me from the window; therefore of her there 
seemed nothing to be traced: but of Matilda there was. Inquiring 
here and there, I, bit by bit, got a few odds and ends of facts to- 
gether. I traced out the exact time, almost to a minute, that I rang 
twice at the door-bell at No. 7, and was not answered ; and the time 
that Matilda entered the Swan to get the supper beer. Pretty nearly 
half an hour had elapsed between the first time and the second.” 

“Half an hour!” 

** Not far short of it. Which proved that Matilda must have been 
indoors when I rang, though she denied it before the coroner, and it 
was taken for granted that I had rung during her absence to fetch 
the beer. And you knew, sir, that her absence did not exceed ten 
minutes. Now why did not Matilda answer my ring? Why did she not 
candidly say that she had heard the ring, but did not choose to answer 
it? Well, sir, that gave rise to the first faint doubt of her: and when 
I recalled and dwelt on her singular manner, it appeared tofme that 
the doubt might pass into grave suspicion. Look at her superstitious 
horror of No. 7. She never would go into the house afterwards ! ” 

I nodded. 

“Two or three other little things struck me, all tending to strengthen 
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my doubts, but perhaps they are hardly worth naming. Still, make 
the worst of it, it was only suspicion, not certainty, and I left Salt- 
water, holding my tongue.” 

“ And is this all, Owen ? ” 

“‘ Not quite, sir. Would you be so good as to step outside, and 
just look at the name over the grocer’s door ? ” 

I did so, and read Valentine. ‘‘ John Valentine.” The same 
name as Matilda’s. 

“ Ves, sir, it is,” Owen said, in answer tome. “ After settling here 
we made acquaintance with the Valentines, and by and by learnt that 
they are cousins of Matilda’s. Fanny—my wife that is to be—has 
often talked to me about Matilda; they were together a good bit in 
early life ; and by dint of mentally sifting what she said, and putting 
that and that together, I fancy I see daylight.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

‘‘ Matilda’s father married a Spanish woman. She was of a wild, 
ungovernable temper, subject to fits of frenzy; in one of which fits 
she died. Matilda has inherited this temper ; she is liable to go into 
frenzies that can only be compared to insanity. Fanny has seen her 
in two only ; they occur but at rare intervals ; and she tells me that 
she truly believes the girl is mad—mad, Mr. Johnny—during the 
few minutes that they last.” 

The history I had heard of her mad rage at Miss Deveen’s flashed 
over me. ‘Temporarily insane they had thought her there. 

*‘T said to Fanny one day when we were talking of her,” resumed 
Owen, “‘ that a person in that sort of uncontrollable passion, might 
commit any crime; a murder, or what not. ‘ Yes,’ Fanny replied, 
‘and not unlikely to do it, either: Matilda has more than once said 
that she should never die in her bed.’ Meaning x 

** Meaning what ?” I asked, for he came to a pause. 

‘Well, sir, meaning, I suppose, that she might sometime lay violent 
hands upon herself, or upon another. I can’t help thinking that 
something must have put her into one of these rages with Jane Cross, 
and that she pushed or flung the poor girl over the stairs.” 

Looking back, rapidly recalling signs and tokens, I thought it might 
have been so. Owen interrupted me. 

**T shall come across her sometime, Mr. Johnny. These are things 
that don’t hide themselves for ever: at least, not often. And I shall 
tax her with it to her face.” 

‘* But—don’t you know where she is ? ” 

“No, I don’t, sir. I wish I did. It was said that she came up 
to take a situation in London, and perhaps she is still in it. But 
London’s a large place, I don’t know what part of it she was in, and 
one might as well look for a needle in a bundle of hay. The Valen- 
tines have never heard of her at all since she was at Saltwater.” 

How strange it seemed ;—that she and they were living so near one 
another, and yet not to be aware of it. Should I tell Owen? Only 
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for half a moment did the question cross me. Vo; most certainly 
not. It might be as he suspected ; and, with it all, I could only pity 
Matilda. Of all unhappy women, she seemed the unhappiest. 

Miss Deveen’s carriage bowled past the door to take her up at the 
linendraper’s. Wishing Owen good-day, I was going out, but drew 
back to make room for two people who were entering: an elderly 
woman in aclose bonnet, and a young one with a fair, pretty, and 
laughing face. 

“‘ My mother and Fanny, sir,” he whispered. 

“She is very pretty, very nice, Owen,” I said, impulsively. ‘* You'll 
be sure to be happy with her.” 

“Thank you, sir; I think I shall. I wish you had spoken a 
word or two to her, Mr. Johnny: you’d have seen how nice she 
is.” 

“‘T can’t stay now, Owen. [I'll come again.” 

Not even to Miss Deveen did I speak of what I had heard. I 
kept thinking of it as we drove round Hyde Park, and she told me I 
was unusually silent. 


The thread was unwinding itself more and more. Once it had set 
on a lengthening, I suppose it could not stop. Accident led to an 
encounter between Matilda and Thomas Owen. Accident? No, it 
was this same thread of destiny. There’s no such thing as accident 


in the world. 

During the visit to the linendraper’s, above spoken of, Miss Deveen 
bought a gown for Matilda. Feeling in her own heart sorry for the 
girl, thinking she had been somewhat hardly done by in her house, 
what with Hall and the rest of them, she wished to make her a present 
on leaving, as a token of her good-will. But the quantity of stuff 
bought proved not to be sufficient: Miss Deveen had had her doubts 
upon the point when it was cut off, and she told Matilda to go herself 
and get two yards more. This it was, this simple incident, that led to 
the meeting with Owen. And I was present at it. 

The money-order office of the district was situated amidst this 
colony of shops. In going down there one afternoon to cash an order, 
I overtook Matilda. She was on her way to buy the additional yards 
of stuff. 

““T suppose I am going right, sir?” she said to me. “I don’t 
know much about this neighbourhood.” 

“Not know much about it! What, after having lived in it more 
than a year!” 

“‘T have hardly ever gone out; except to church on a Sunday,” 
she answered. ‘‘ And what few articles I’ve wanted in the dress line, 
I have mostly bought at the little draper’s shop round the corner.” 

Hardly had the words left her lips, when we came face to face with 
Thomas Owen. Matilda gave a kind of smothered cry, and stood 
stock still, gazing at him. What they said to one another in that first 
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moment, I did not hear. Matilda had a scared look, and was whiter 
than death. Presently we were all walking together towards Thomas 
Owen’s, he having invited Matilda to go and see his home. 

But there was another encounter first. Standing at the grocer’s 
door was pretty Fanny Valentine. She and Matilda recognised each 
other, and clasped hands. It appeared to me that Matilda did it with 
suppressed reluctance, as though it gave her no pleasure to meet her 
relatives. She must have known how near they lived to Miss Deveen’s, 
and yet she had never sought them out. Perhaps the very fact of not 
wishing to see them had kept her from the spot. 

They all sat down in the parlour behind the shop—a neat room. 
Mrs. Owen was out; her son produced some wine. I stood up by the 
bookcase, telling them I must be off the next minute to the post- 
office. But the minutes passed, and I stayed on. 

How he led up to it, I hardly know; but, before I was prepared 
for anything of the kind, Thomas Owen had plunged wholesale into 
the subject of Jane Cross, recounting the history of that night, in all 
its minute details, to Fanny Valentine. Matilda, sitting back on the 
far side of the room in an arm-chair, looked terror-stricken: her face 
seemed to be turning into stone. 

“‘Whydo you begin about that, Thomas Owen?” she demanded, when 
words at length cametoher. “It can have nothing to do with Fanny.” 

‘**T have been wishing to tell it her for some little time, and this 
seems to be a fitting opportunity,” he answered, coolly resolute. ‘ You, 
being better acquainted with the matter than I, can correct me if I 
make any blunders. I don’t care to keep secrets from Fanny: she is 
going to be my wife.” 

Matilda’s hands lifted themselves with a convulsive movement and 
fell again. Her eyes flashed fire. 

“ Your wife?” 

*‘If you have no objection,” he replied. ‘‘ My dear old mother 
goes into Wales next month, and Fanny comes here in her place.” 

With a cry, faint and mournful as that of a wounded dove, Matilda 
put her hands before her face and leaned back in her chair. If she 
had in truth loved Thomas Owen, if she loved him still, the announce- 
ment must have caused her cruel pain. 

He resumed his narrative ; assuming as facts what he had in his 
own mind conceived to have been the case, and by implication, but 
not directly, charging Matilda with the crime. It had a dreadful effect 
upon her; her agitation increased with every word. Suddenly she 
rose up in the chair, her arms lifted, her face distorted. One of those 
fits of passion had come on. 

We had a dreadful scene. Owen was powerful, I of not much 
good, but we could not hold her. Fanny ran sobbing into her own 
door and sent in two of the shopmen. 

It was the climax in Matilda Valentine’s life. One that perhaps 
might have been always looked for. From that hour she was an insane 
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woman, her ravings being interspersed with lucid intervals. During 
one of these, she disclosed the truth. 

She had loved Thomas Owen with a passionate love. Mistaking 
the gossip and the nonsense that the young man was fond of chat- 
tering to her and Jane Cross, she believed her love was returned. On 
the day preceding the tragedy, when talking with him after morn- 
ing service, she had taxed him with paying more attention to Jane 
Cross than to herself. Not a bit of it, he had lightly answered ; he 
would take her for a walk by the sea-shore that evening if she liked 
to go. But, whether he had meant it, or not, he never came, though 
Matilda dressed herself to be in readiness. On the contrary, he went 
to church, met Jane there, and walked the best part of the way home 
with her. Matilda jealously resented this ; her mind was in a chaos ; 
she began to suspect that it was Jane Cross he liked, not herself. She 
said a word or two upon the subject to Jane Cross on the next day, 
Monday ; but Jane made sport of it—laughed it off. So the time 
went on to the evening, when they were upstairs together, Jane 
sewing, Matilda writing. Suddenly Jane Cross said that Thomas 
Owen was coming along, and Matilda ran to the window. They’ 
spoke to him as he passed, and he said he would look in as he 
returned from Munpler. After Matilda’s letter to her brother 
was finished, she began a note to Thomas Owen, intending to 
reproach him with not keeping his promise to her and for joining Jane 
Cross instead. It was the first time she had ever attempted to write 
to him; and she stuck her work-box with the lid open behind the 
sheet of paper that Jane Cross might not see what she was doing. 
When it got dusk, Jane Cross remarked that it was blind man’s holiday 
and that she would go on down and put the supper. In crossing the 
room, work-basket in hand, she passed behind Matilda, glanced at her 
letter, and saw the first words of it, ‘‘ Dearest Thomas Owen.” In 
sport, she snatched it up, read the rest where her own name was 
mentioned, and laughingly began, probably out of pure fun, to plague 
Matilda. ‘Thomas Owen your sweetheart!” she cried, running out 
on the landing. ‘‘ Why, he is mine. He cares more for my little 
finger than for ———”_ Poor girl! She never finished her sentence. 
Matilda, fallen into one of those desperate fits of passion, had caught 
her up and was clutching her like a tiger-cat, tearing her hair, tearing 
pieces out of her gown. The scuffle was but brief: almost in an 
instant Jane Cross was falling headlong down the well of the staircase, 
pushed over the very low balustrades by Matilda, who threw the work- 
basket after her. 

The catastrophe sobered her passion. For a while she lay on the 
landing in a sort of faint, all strength and power taken out of her as 
usual by the frenzy. Then she went down to look after Jane Cross. 

Jane was dead. Matilda, not unacquainted with the aspect of 
death, saw that at once, and her senses pretty nearly deserted her 
again with remorse and horror. She had never thought to kill Jane 
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Cross, hardly to harm her, she liked her too well: but in those 
moments of frenzy she had not the slightest control over her actions, 
Her first act was to run and lock the side door in the garden wall, lest 
anyone should come in. How she lived through the next half hour, 
she never knew. Her superstitious fear of seeing the dead Edmund 
Peahern in the house was strong—and now there was another one! 
But, with all her anguish and her fear, the instinct of self-preservation 
was making itself heard. What must she do? How could she 
throw the suspicion off herself? She could not run out of the house 
and say, ‘‘Jane Cross has fallen accidentally over the stairs; come and 
look to her”—for no one would have believed it to be an accident. 
And there were the pieces, too, she had clutched out of the gown! 
While thus deliberating, the gate bell rang, putting her into a state of 
the most intense terror. It rang again. Trembling, panting, Matilda 
stood cowering in the kitchen, but it did not ring a third time. This 
was, of course, Thomas Owen. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. Something she must do, and 
her brain hastily concosted the plan she should adopt. Putting the 
cloth and the bread-and-cheese on the table, she took the jug and 
went out at the front door to fetch the usual pint of ale. A moment 
or two she stood at the front door, peering up and down the road to 
make suré that no one was passing. Then she slipped out, locking 
the door softly; and, carrying the key concealed in the hollow of 
her hand, she threw it amidst the shrubs at No. 1. Mow she 
could not get into the house herself; she would not have entered 
it alone for the world: people must break it open. All along the way 
to the post-office, to which she really did go, and then to the Swan, 
she was mentally rehearsing her tale. And it succeeded in deceiving 
us all, as the reader knows. With regard to the visit of her brother 
on the Wednesday, she had told Thomas Owen the strict truth ; 
though, when he first alluded to it in the churchyard, her feelings 
were wrought up to such a pitch that she could only cry out and 
escape. But how poor Matilda contrived to live on and carry out 
her invented story, how she bore the inward distress and repentance 
that lay upon her, we shall never know. A distress, remorse, repent- 
ance that never quitted her, night or day ; and which no doubt con- 
tributed to gradually unhinge her mind, and to throw it finally off its 
balance. 

Such was the true history of the affair at No. 7, which had been so 
great a mystery to Saltwater. The truth was never made public, save 
to the very few who were specially interested in it. Matilda Valentine 
is in the asylum, and likely to remain there for life; while Thomas 
Owen and his wife flourish in sunshine, happy as a summer’s day. 


Jounny LupDLow. 





THROUGH HOLLAND. 


gj TRAVELLING in Holland is a very dif- 
ferent matter from travelling in other 

, countries. Rather it gives one the im- 

- pression of playing at travelling, than of 
== doing the thing in earnest. If the country 

#é is not picturesque, at least there is not a 
great deal of it: notwithstanding the Dutch 
by their drainage and ingenuity are en- 
deavouring to rectify this deficiency as far 
as lies in their power. Holland was never 
made for a tribe of giants: it would accord 
better with the requirements of a Lillipu- 
tian race. It is difficult to realize at first 
that a country of so much bygone and 
historical importance should be so small. 

The first idea in the mind is of amazement on hearing that from one 
of its towers you can see at a glance the whole of Holland, and 
a great deal more besides. In going about, therefore, travelling 
becomes the least important consideration in one’s plans, and the 
least costly. 

On some of the lines return tickets are almost the same price as 
the single. But the traveller should make himself thoroughly con- 
versant with the current money of the realm: either before arrival, or 
immediately after. This is a matter of some moment; one that will 
prevent loss, confusion, or wilful errors on the part of the Dutch to- 
wards foreigners. When taking a railway ticket it enabled me in 
several instances to detect an endeavour to give me short change. 
On one of these occasions the amount subtracted was not less than 

wo gulden, a sum equivalent to 3s. 4d. English money. This is a 

feature unhappily not confined to Holland. 

Travelling by rail in Holland is a safe and easy matter. Their ex- 
presses about equal in speed our ordinary trains. Their slow trains 
have no parallel in this country: perhaps in no other. It is almost 
as if they wished to cheat the people into a belief that their country 
was a very large one, and required an immense amount of time to tra- 
verse. They crawl; they make long stoppages ; during which periods 
the officials of the train and station, high and low, fraternize together over 
sundry glasses of beer, and enter into interesting arguments respecting 
things in general, and the quality of their beverage in particular. 

At every few stations a halt of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
is organized. Then all the passengers rush out of their carriages in 
an apparently frantic and famished state, and with very un-Dutch-like 
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phlegmatism clamour for rolls and cheese, which they devour with 
very Dutch-like appetite. I have seen ladies dressed in the height of 
fashion and elegance go up to a refreshment counter and receive this 
delicacy with as much satisfaction as we should welcome a consign- 
ment of ambrosia and nectar. 

This refection can scarcely be termed bread-and-cheese. It is 
rather bread flavoured with the article. If you ask for it they bring a 
roll cut in halves, with thin, transparent slices or shavings of cheese 
placed upon them. It is the universal custom of the country ; ap- 
parently they have no idea of cutting their cheese in thick, sensible, 
English-like squares. It looked so untempting that I never once 
during my stay in Holland ventured upon the staple article of produc- 
tion for which Holland is famous. 














THE HAGUE. 


‘“We are celebrated for only two articles of manufacture,” said a 
Dutchman to me one morning—“ cheese and schiedam.” This seems 
to be a recognized fact. It is difficult to imagine what they would do 
without their cheeses ; both as an article for home consumption and 
for export. One thing about them was singular: they were dearer in 
Holland than they are in England. No one, therefore, need trouble 
himself to return home with a cargo of cheeses as a specimen of Dutch 
art or manufacture. A cargo.of schiedam, on the other hand, will be 
a matter for individual taste and desire. Poodles are the delight of 
ladies for their ugliness, and schiedam may possess charms for its 
noxious flavour. Let the reader imagine whiskey distilled into a spirit 
a hundredfold more unpalatable than itself, and he will arrive at the 
given flavour of schiedam. The very sound of the name is sugges- 
tive. 

We left Rotterdam for the Hague on Saturday morning by the 
11.45 train, taking the route by way of Gouda. I now felt that my 
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first experience of the interior of the country was about to commence. 
I had no visions of happy valleys and snowy mountains, and was not 
disappointed. We passed through a succession of flat green fields, 
intersected by dykes. ‘These dykes cut the fields into squares and 
divide them, just as our hedges do our own pastures in England. 
The dykes may almost be called water-hedges. They are the most 
important institution in Holland, without which the country would be 
nowhere. ‘They vary in width and length according to the necessity 
for drainage, and in some parts—towards the Helder, for instance, on 
the one side, and Friesland on the other—rise to the dignity of canals. 

The most conspicuous objects in the landscape were stunted trees 
and cattle. But there was no variety in the latter. They were all 
cows. And they were all black and white. A red cow was the 
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utmost rarity. Where one was discovered, the dusky kine held them- 
selves aloof, and treated it as a black sheep—proving that the same 
tule holds good very much with cows as with human beings: and that 
it is as difficult for the one to form a just estimate of themselves as for 
the other. 

The green of the grass was of so exquisite a tone that it deserves 
the dignity of a fresh paragraph in recording. Not a vestige of a hill 
or the slightest rising ground was anywhere visible. But the velvety 
pasture, and the peculiar and unfamiliar aspect of the country, redeemed 
the monotonous sameness from tediousness. Windmills especially 
abounded, and from the Gouda station we counted a small army of 
them in the distant landscape. 

At one o’clock we reached the Hague—’s Gravenhage as the Dutch 
Write it. It was at one time distinguished as “the richest village in 
the world ;” but when Napoleon became King of Holland, and passed 
sO many insulting remarks upon a country he nevertheless con- 
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descended to hold, he converted the Hague to the rank of a city. 
Up to the commencement of the present century it neither returned 
members nor possessed a corporation. 

The Hague is the most fashionable, the handsomest, and the most 
modern-looking town in Holland. It is the residence of the Court. 
Here the king has his palace within the town, and the queen her 
palace in the woods. The latter is reached by a short but delightful 
drive, amidst trees which shelter you from the glare of sunshine. It 
is not a large house, and it is built after a very straggling style of 
architecture ; but the portion inhabited by the queen is fitted up with 
an exquisite taste and refinement that eclipses many palaces of far 
greater pretensions to gorgeousness and grandeur. One of the few 
pictures in the Japanese salon was a portrait of Motley, showing a 
refined, intellectual face, but scarcely doing justice to the expression 
of the eyes. The queen is universally beloved and reverenced for 
her great virtue, piety, and amiability ; but she lives a somewhat retired 
and secluded life. The king and queen rarely meet. 

The appearance of the Hague is quite different from that of any 
other town in Holland. There is an atmosphere of fashion and gaiety 
about its broad, well-built streets suggestive of a small Paris or Berlin ; 
an atmosphere which the presence of a Court invariably confers. Signs 
of wealth, too, are manifold. Fashionable equipages abound, as well 
appointed as any to be found in Hyde Park during the London season. 
Ladies dress as luxuriously as those of Paris: and possibly the small 
rivalries and jealousies that reign in the two great capitals are not 
absent here. : Human nature is much the same all the world over ; 
and like cases bring forth similar results. 

One of the'chief attractions of the Hague is its admirable picture- 
gallery, containing some of the finest examples of the Dutch school 
to be met with in the wide world. Paul Potter’s famous Bull is once 
more here in safe possession. It was carried away to the Louvre, and 
kept there a considerable time as one of its greatest attractions. 
It is a picture great in size and stupendous in execution, faithful to 
the very life. One wonders at the amazing vigour possessed by so 
young a man; a man, too, whose constitution yielded to consumption 
before he had reached his thirtieth year. In the firm set of the lips, 
and the general outline of the profile, as seen in his bust, there is 
something which reminds one slightly of Gustave Doré. ‘There are 
few who have not seen or heard of Paul Potter’s Bull, for it has been 
reproduced in oleographs and engravings without number. 

The evening of our arrival, after the table d’héte, we took the 
tramway to Scheveningen, the fashionable and only watering-place 
possessed by the Dutch. It is consequently. much patronized, and, 
having no rival, is an expensive place to visit. 

The drive from the Hague to Scheveningen is one of the 
pleasantest in Holland, and lies partly through a wood. Towards 
the end of the drive you pass through the picturesque village of 
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Scheveningen, and note equally picturesque and much more interest- 
ing groups of fishwomen and shrimpers, with their short, coquettish 
petticoats, and well-made, sturdy limbs. 

To-night all this could only be imagined. It was dark and some- 
what cold, and the wind was blowing sharply from the east. The 
wood through which we passed was sombre and ghostly enough to put 
to flight any romantic ideas that might be lurking in the mind. The 
village was partially lighted, and from the cabarets there issued forth 
streams of light and laughter and noisy uproar. Schiedam has its 
votaries. 

The tram went onwards, and soon reached its destination. We 
passed up the steps and under the arcades, and here found the 
handsomest and most attractive shops in Holland. All kinds of 
beautiful and artistic wares were exposed for sale, but none of them, 
it is needless to say, were Dutch. All were from foreign countries, 
and not a few from that most industrious, most ingenious of towns, 
Vienna. 

We soon reached the hotel and établissement : a combination of 
two very necessary institutions at the sea-side. In front of the hotel, 
and facing the sea, were innumerable seats ‘and small tables ; and in 
a pavilion erected for the purpose a brass band was doing its best to 
enliven the distinguished assembly. It was without doubt the best 
band we heard in Holland. The Dutch, whatever their talents, are 
certainly not born musicians. The art is but little cultivated and 
understood amongst them; rarely brought to perfection. Like 
England, they possess no composer of real genius. They are 
essentially a practical nation. 

Although the night was boisterous and cold, the large space in 
front of the hotel was lighted up and crowded with visitors. Some 
were promenading with a vigour that seemed to argue of penance. 
Here and there a couple of slender experience, and, for the moment, 
absolutely devoid of sense, were enjoying the first fruits of a deep 
flirtation ; proving to demonstration that the old story is the old story 
still, ever new, and universal in its application. Many were seated 
at tables, smoking, and drinking Schiedam, beer, or curacao. The 
waiters were rushing frantically about in white aprons and bare heads ; 
and as the wind treated their hair with scant ceremony, they looked 
like men undergoing the tortures of a perpetual electric shock, or 
suffering from the horrors of an ever present and appalling apparition. 
Their appearance was ludicrous in the extreme. 

We left this noise and bustle, this busy crowd of idlers, and 
sauntered to the water’s edge. The sea was roaring and rushing up 
in great waves. Upon the sands were a number of strange and weird 
looking objects that strongly resembled immense nuns, cloaked and 
hooded : here a row of them, there a group. One almost expected 
to see them filing off, one by one, with sheltered lanterns, and in a 
ghostly procession disappear into the dark night. These phenomena 
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were most puzzling, until a closer inspection put romance to flight, 
and revealed them as nothing more than large wicker-work chairs 
lined inside and out with a species of waterproof cloth, so that the 
occupant, by turning them from the wind, might sit sheltered and 
calm during the most boisterous gale. 

Between Scheveningen and the Hague are some of the embank- 
ments : triumphs of skill, for which Holland is famous, and which are 
necessary to its very existence. So seemed they indeed to-night, as 
the sea came rolling in heavily, and in the darkness looked a black, 
shuddering, appalling waste of waters: a cruel, uncompromising, 
remorseless enemy. At our feet the surge broke in white angry foam, 
that came crawling rapidly over the sands, as if it thirsted to reclaim 
its own. 





DELFT. 


Scheveningen seemed to us that night all very well for those who 
possessed no other watering-place; a pleasant sojourn, possibly, 
for all who could make up large parties, and recruit health and 
nerves during the warm months of the year and beneath summer 
skies. But under any other circumstance the place promised to be 
dull and dreary enough, with little to attract the solitary visitor. So 
we argued to-night ; and when the musicians cut short their programme 
and dispersed : the signal for many of the audience to do likewise : 
we quietly strolled back through the arcades, admired the brilliant 
shops anew, and took a returning tram to the Hague. 

There arrived, we dived through the town into the market. What 
a scene! What acrowd! What a veritable Dante’s Inferno! Had 
all the madmen in Bedlam turned out in a body, set up stall-keeping, 
and shouted at the very pitch of their voices, they could scarcely have 
made a noise greater or more maniacal. Booths and stalls of every 
. description were erected in all parts of the market-place. The 
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vendors were bawling and clamouring, and praising up their wares one 
against another. 

And here, en passant, it may be remarked that one of the most 
unpleasant characteristics of the Dutch lower orders is their voice. 
Nothing can be more unmusical, more harsh, more grating : nothing 
more repelling. At times it drove me almost into a state of fine 
frenzy. Even the small children running about the streets have 
voices so shrill and powerful that they terrify the very hairs of your 
head into an erect protest againstthem. To have to live with a voice 
of this description would be to die insane. Oh, the charm of a soft 
sweet voice! of tones more persuasive than the most powerful argu- 
ment: tones that will almost persuade you against your reason and 
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common sense! Who knows it not, dwells with it not, is indeed to 
be pitied. But oh! the horrors of le revers de la médaille ! 

The crowd to-night was very busy. From many of the booths 
lighted flambeaux flared and smoked, and threw lurid and ghastly 
glares upon the surrounding customers: so that here a grinning face, 
all eyes and mouth, pleased at a supposed bargain, and there a dark 
face all frown and forehead, at having missed its purchase, looked 
positively fiendish ; a ghoul; a satyr. With the surrounding, unceas- 
ing shrieks and cries and yells of the sellers, what wonder that terrible 
thoughts flitted through the mind, and that we fancied ourselves in a 
veritable Pandemonium ? 

The most popular stalls seemed to be those of the dried eels— 
unctuous, horrible-looking preparations—and of the hard-boiled eggs. 
There were old book-stalls, fruit-stalls, brass and copper stalls—stalls cf 
every description. But the only beautiful—and really beautiful they 
were—were the vegetable-stalls. These were most picturesquely and 
artistically arranged, as the reader may have seen them in Italy: but 
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as they are never seen in our own prosaic clime. This was a feature 
not only at the Hague, but throughout Holland. Only they who have 
noted them can realize that a vegetable-stall affords scope for the 
display of skill and taste, and can be made to look in its way as 
beautiful, as satisfying to the eye, asa stall of rare and cultivated 
flowers. 

That night I had visions of Bedlams in wild disorder ; of Pande- 
moniums let loose and intoxicated with Schiedam ; of an accumula- 
tion, a wild mingling and engulfing of seas, and people, and _heart- 
rending shrieks, that I shudder to recall. 

Sunday morning, at the appointed hour, I found myself at the 
doors of the English Protestant church—a building of some taste 
and cost, that has recently been erected at the Hague, and to which 
the Dutch themselves have largely contributed. Amongst the con- 
gregation, very many of them were unmistakably Dutch. The service 
was well and reverently performed. Many fashionable carriages were 
drawn up as we issued forth; and gaily-dressed dames, their servants 
in gold bands and cockades, reclined themselves daintily in their 
various corners, whilst a few drove off in well-appointed basket 
carriages, drawn by beautiful ponies, which they whipped up to 
admiration : though we are bold enough to think that a lady is never 
less to be admired than when she holds the ribbons. 

All this was not suggestive of primitive Holland; nor did we come 
across anything of the sort elsewhere. But in the train of a Court 
fashion will follow; and, in a quiet way, the Dutch have enough and 
to spare for their most ambitious dreams and desires. 

On Monday morning we decided to visit Delft, once so famous 
for its manufacture of pottery. Starting by an early train, we soon 
reached ihe interesting old town—far more historically interesting 
than the Hague. We found it a small, clean, deserted-looking place, 
its streets intersected. by canals, and decorated with long, straight, 
stiff rows of trees. 

Delft now shines by the light of other days. It is no longer 
famous for anything. Even its pottery manufactures are of the 
coarsest, commonest kind. I visited one of them, and cannot 
recommend a repetition of the experiment. 

The new church, built in 1381, is an imposing building, and 
possesses a remarkable monument to the memory of William the 
First, Prince of Orange. It is a most costly and elaborate erection 

. in black and white marble, full of wonderfully-executed details. The 
figure of the Prince is conspicuous, with his favourite little dog at 
his feet—the dog that is said to have saved his life from a midnight 
attack of Spanish murderers in 1572. As the men approached they 
disturbed the dog, who, it is said, barked and tore off his master’s 
bedclothes, and so aroused him to his danger. 

The old church is a remarkable and ancient structure, with a 

decidedly leaning tower. Amongst other monuments it contains one 
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to Van Tromp, who conquered the English fleet in 1652, and subse- 
quently sailed up the Channel with a broom at his masthead. 

The house in which William the Silent, Prince of Orange, was 
assassinated, is immediately opposite this church, and is called the 
Prinsenhof. It was once a convent, and sheltered nuns; it has now 
gone to the opposite extreme, and is converted into barracks. The 
bullet marks that killed the Prince were pointed out to us; and 
almost with a shudder, as the scene was thus vividly brought before the 
mind, we went back in imagination to that quiet Sunday morning when 
the assassin was first introduced into the presence of his victim, who 
fell by his hand only two days later. 

Motley gives a graphic description of the disastrous incident. The 
assassin, Balthazar Gérard, was a fanatic Roman Catholic: a man 
of small, insignificant appearance. For seven long years he had 
cherished the horrible design of murdering the Prince of Orange, 
and, like most men who strive year after year for one settled object, 
he at length obtained his opportunity. 

“On Tuesday, the roth of July, 1584, at about half-past twelve, 
the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies and 
gentlemen of his family, was going to the dining-room, ... . Gérard 
presented himself at the doorway and demanded a passport. The 
Princess, struck with the pale and agitated countenance of the man, 
anxiously questioned her husband concerning the stranger, observing, 
in an undertone, that ‘she had never seen so villanous a coun- 
tenance.’ . . . . At two o’clock the company rose from table: The 
Prince led the way, intending to pass to his private apartments. . . . 
Upon the left side of the vestibule, as one approached the stairway, 
was an obscure arch sunk deep in the wall, and completely in the 
shadow of the door..... The Prince came from the dining-room, 
and began leisurely to ascend the stairs. He had only reached the 
second stair when a man emerged from the sunken arch, and standing 
within a foot or two of him, discharged a pistol full at his heart. 
Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing: quite through 
him, struck with violence against the wall beyond. The Prince 
exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, ‘Oh, my God, have 
mercy upon my soul! Oh, my God, have mercy upon this poor 
people !’ 

“These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when his 
sister, Catherine of Schwartzburg, immediately afterwards asked him 
if he commended his soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly answered, 
‘Yes.’ His master of the horse had caught him in his arms as the 
fatal shot was fired. He was laid upon a couch in the dining-room, 
where in a few minutes he breathed his last, in the arms of his wife 
and sister.” 

The murderer attempted to escape but was caught. If the reader 
does not chance to know or remember his punishment and death, we 
must refer him to Motley. It is far too fearful and terrific to be re- 
corded here. 
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A. made a sketch or two in Delft, and promised himself to returm 
and do more. We went back to the Hague by canal instead of by 
train. ‘The journey occupied about an hour and a half, and was 
perhaps the most picturesque bit of travelling we enjoyed throughout 
Holland. The barge, drawn by a horse, glided along with a quiet, 
soothing motion. ‘The banks were most characteristic of the country. 
Quaint houses stood within their own grounds, the latter possessing 
a certain luxuriance of vegetation as compared with what we had 
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hitherto met ; as compared, indeed, with what we met subsequently. 
Every now and then we encountered a barge on its way to Delft ; 
and the manner in which masts were lowered, and ropes were 
slackened, the rope of one barge passing beneath the other barge, 
was a marvel of ingenuity. 

The following day, A. having made up his mind to enjoy a day's 
sketching at the Hague picture gallery, I started for Leyden—or 
Leiden, as the Dutch write it—accompanied by a guide belonging to 
the hotel. 

Leiden is, historically, one of the most famous and interesting 
towns in Holland. Those who have read Motley’s ‘ Dutch Republic” 
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must remember his graphic account of the siege. One of the earliest 
towns in point of foundation, it is one of the least ancient in appear- 
ance. Its houses are large and substantially built, many of them 
possessing plate glass windows, which give them a very medern aspect. 
The streets are straight and wide, the canals some of them broad, and 
planted with the inevitable long straight rows of trees. The streets 
are almost deserted in appearance, and you may traverse the whole 
town at mid-day without meeting twenty people. 

The most ancient looking building, and one really worthy of note, 
is the town-hall. Leiden also possesses many remarkable museums, 
besides its famous university. The latter has included Goldsmith and 
Fielding amongst its students. The Jerusalem Hof is one of the 
most interesting buildings of the town, having been occupied by the 
Pilgrim Fathers at the period of their sojourn in Holland. 

The siege of Leiden will ever be remembered in the annals of 
history as one of the most terrible in suffering, the most perfect in 
endurance, in faith, and in Providential deliverance. Nowhere is it 
so well told as in the “ Dutch Republic.” 

The inhabitants of Leiden held out against the Spaniards for four 
months without murmuring. For seven weeks bread and every kind 
of wholesome provision had been exhausted. As an almost inevitable 
consequence in a town badly drained and unorganized, pestilence 
followed in the wake of famine. Not less than 6,000 of the inhabi- 
tants were thus carried off, and those who remained were worn out with 
fatigue and emaciation and the mournful duty of burying their dead. 
At last the Prince of Orange determined to cut the dykes of the 
Maas and the Yssel, and thus bring relief to the town. The inunda- 
tion did not produce the results anticipated. Although the whole 
country was submerged between Gouda, Dart, Rotterdam, and Leiden, 
the water rose only a few feet, and the flotilla could not reach the 
gates of the town. ‘The inhabitants could see the boats, and were 
driven frantic at the sight of the relief so near to them and yet far 
off. Maddened by disappointment and suffering they approached the 
burgomaster, and demanded bread or the surrender of the town. The 
burgomaster had not the one, and indignantly refused the other ; but 
offered his own body to be cut in pieces for food if they chose to take 
it. This heroism brought the people back to their senses and devo- 
tion. Fortunately their misery was about to end. The wind, which 
for many weeks had been blowing from the N.E., changed to the 
N.W., and drove the tide up the river. It then shifted to the S., a 
violent storm arose, and the flood was driven upon the land with 
overwhelming force. The ramparts thrown up by the Spaniards were 
surrounded, and more than 1,000 soldiers perished in the flood. The 
same tide which swept them away carried the flotilla of the Prince of 
Orange, laden with provisions, to the very gates of Leiden. And the 
town was saved. ‘The deliverance took place on the 3rd of October, 
1574, and the day may well be commemorated by the citizens as 
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an evidence of divine interposition in their favour. The deliverance 
effected, the Spaniards defeated, the wind at the end of three days 
changed again, and drove the water back from the walls of the town, 
thus perfecting the safety of both people and country. 

The guide pointed out the lock at which the boats first entered for 
the relief of Leiden. But it has been changed and modernized, and 
its interest lies in the past. Yet on account of that past it was 
scarcely possible to avoid a thrill of emotion in gazing upon the spot. 
The picture of a famished populace rose up in the imagination ; a 
populace terribly thinned by death from starvation and disease ; some 
dying even as the boats came up with their heaven-sent rescue. Well 
might the inhabitants of Leiden have exclaimed, as did Queen 
Elizabeth on a subsequent but not dissimilar occasion: ‘‘ HE DID 
BLOW WITH HIs WINDS AND THEY WERE SCATTERED.” 

Leiden has given birth to many great painters—Otto Venius, the 
master of Rubens, Jan Steen, Gerard Douw, and Mieris; also to 
some of the Elzevirs, the celebrated printers. Rembrandt was born 
here in 1613, it is said in a windmill. The country around Leiden 
is famous for its windmills. 

For many reasons, therefore, few towns in Holland are so interest- 
ing as Leiden ; but it must be viewed through the eyes of history and 
of the past. As the visitor threads its quiet streets, he must close 
his eyes to the present and see all through the medium of antiquity. 
He must bring to bear upon it all those old records which should 
be stored up in his memory ; many of which are so well worked up 
by Motley, and which he took such wonderful pains to collect and 
authenticate. Apart from this historical atmosphere, this halo thrown 
around it by the events of a bygone day, Leiden possesses no great 
eharm or attraction. 

All these things in the mind, it was impossible to leave it without 
regret. The Hague in comparison bore all the appearance of a noisy, 
fashionable town. And that again appeared as a ‘quiet, uneventful 
place in comparison with the scenes of our next day’s destination— 
Amsterdam. Space, however, and the dignity due to the capital of 
Holland, and its surrounding pleasant excursions, compel us to defer 
a further description to a more convenient season. 


CHARLES W. Woop. 























AT SHERLEY. 


ARE and responsibility had come to Joseph Hannaford early in 
life ; for he was not more than eighteen when hisf ather died, 
and left his mother and his young sister to his care. There was pro- 
perty enough for them all, to be sure; but it was chiefly in land and 
stock, and needed Joseph’s vigilant superintendence to make it profit- 
able. This superintendence he gave faithfully and willingly, and 
never once complained that to do so forced him to resign sundry 
secretly cherished personal ambitions of his own. The late Mr. 
Hannaford had never been willing to let any part of his estate. He 
had liked to farm it himself, and his widow chose to do the same. 
It was a vast responsibility for the young man—scarcely, indeed, to be 
called a man—to take upon his shoulders. But his mother’s will and 
his mother’s wish had always been law with him, and he would not 
fail her now. ‘The charge wrought its own work upon his nature— 
made him provident, thoughtful, calculating, thrifty—precisely an old 
young man. 

This state of things continued for ten years. Then his sister 
married, and removed to town. His mother desired to accompany 
her daughter, to whom she was ardently attached. She wished to 
quit Sherley—as their place was called—and make herself a home in 
town. The difficulty was—how to leave Joseph? Sherley was his 
own: but his mother did not think it well that he should be alone 
1n it. 

“You must get yourself a wife, Joseph,” said his mother. And of 
course Mr. Hannaford of Sherley was in a position to make marriage 
convenient and desirable. But he was quite too well disciplined to 
have cherished any idle fancies or importunate longings. 

Whether, before this epoch, he had suffered any truant thoughts 
to wander in the direction of Miss Fay, who had been growing to- 
wards her sweet womanhood not very far away from his door, I cannot 
conjecture. I only know that about this time he began to discover 
that her eyes were blue, her hair golden, her cheeks like flower of the 
peach, and that her lips blossomed with a sweetness which he longed 
to taste. He told her these things in some discreet fashion of his 
own, and she—he was her first lover, and the right of discovery has 
gone for a good deal in all ages. 

Everyone said he was making a great mistake in choosing Caroline 
Fay. The neighbours thought they knew what he wanted a great 
deal better than he himself; friends and acquaintances always do 
know: they told him that Caroline was too dainty, too refined ; that 
she would be out of place in a farm-house—and what better, they’d 
like to know, was his house than a farm ? Caroline was pretty, fanciful, 
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useless ; wouldn’t do him, as a manager, the least good in the world. 
He had his managing housekeeper, Mr. Hannaford replied ; but, as 
the remonstrators pointed out, a housekeeper was one thing and a 
wife was another. Some of them had daughters of their own, far 
more suitable to the position than was that Carrie Fay. 

Miss Fay was an orphan: but an old bachelor uncle had cherished 
her, and kept her from all sense of loneliness or desolation by his 
constant and fatherly kindness. Under his roof she had grown up to 
eighteen years, and at that period it was that this gentleman entered 
to woo and win her. 

Old Mr. Fay felt secretly uncomfortable, for he understood just 
what Carrie was better than anyone else did; and he knew that it 
would be no easy matter to make a working bee out of a golden- 
winged butterfly, if indeed it was essential that a working bee she 
should be. On the other hand, Caroline was evidently in love with 
her suitor; and Mr. Hannaford was certainly an unexceptionable 
match : quite justified in marrying to please himself, and able to make 
his wife comfortable in her own way afterwards. 

So, in due time, the wedding took place, and Caroline Fay became 
Mrs. Hannaford. After a short absence they returned to Sherley, and 
Caroline was installed in her new home. 

She felt happy as a queen. She had begun by idealizing, and 
ended by adoring, her lord and master. He was certainly a good- 
looking man, with a well-formed figure and a well-formed face. His 
eyes were clear and honest, his features good, his lips firm and thin. 
In short, there was power in his face, manly vigour in his frame ; but 
he was a straightforward, practical man, without an ounce of imagina- 
tion. 

He was no lover in his manner: petty caresses were not to his taste : 
and Caroline began to be woefully disappointed. Courting was very 
well in its way. It had not been without its shy delights, even for 
him. But they were married now, and it was time to settle down, 
and begin life as life should hold out. His wife would fain have had 
him kiss her when he went out, and hold her to his heart when he 
came in. But he attempted nothing of the kind. Their wedding-day 
had been in September; and when the late October winds blew away 
the sapless withered leaves, Carrie felt as if her hopes, which had 
blossomed so fairly, were blowing along with the leaves, and withering, 
as they, with the wind. 

She was a conscientious, well-intentioned little creature. She tried 
her best to put aside all these feelings; and to believe them morbid 
and ungrateful: constantly striving to justify her husband, making 
little pleas for him at the bar of her heart. He was ten years 
older than she; it would not be natural for him to have so much 
romance. Of course he loved her; why else would he have married 
her? But he had so much to do; so much to see after, so much to 
think of : his whole days had to be passed in activity. Without him, 
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things often went wrong out of doors—men were so idle and so stupid 
—some days he hardly gave himself time to snatch his meals. What 
a goose, then, she was to expect of a big, strong, busy man the little 
softnesses which belong to and delight women ! 

But the more Mrs. Hannaford strove to reason, the less could she 
bring her poor unsatisfied heart to be happy. She would strive to be 
brave; she would say, perhaps it was all her own fault. And she 
would seek to win him back by making herself attractive: wear the 
dress and the ribbons he had praised six months ago ; and meet him, 
her eyes bright with hope, her cheeks pink with expectation. Was he 
blind to all this?—-had he grown old, this young man, that the sweet 
devices of youth had no longer for him any language? At any rate, 
he made no sign. 

How dull and prosy and commonplace were the long winter 
evenings which they passed together! Dinner over—it was taken at 
five o’clock in winter—for three mortal hours they sat in unbroken 
quiet, he reading his newspapers through and through, or his books ; 
she watching him, and wondering whether life was to go on at this 
dead level for ever. Then tea came in; and then Mr. Hannaford 
would pull off his boots and put on his slippers preparatory for bed. 
She grew to hate the pulling off of those boots ; she began to fear she 
should grow to hate everything. She had not the heart to open the 
piano : in fact, she was not much hand at music. 

Joseph Hannaford was perhaps less to blame than you may deem. 
He erred from mistake ; not wittingly. These quiet kind of evenings 
he had been forced to during his mother’s reign ; was trained to them : 
for she had not strong health and must have perfect quiet—or thought 
she must. And then, it must be again repeated, he was not of a 
demonstrative nature ; some of the truest and deepest hearts are not. 
How could he tell that his poor young wife was yearning for love, 
withering for those signs and tokens of it that he did not give her? 

Slowly the winter wore away—“ the long sad season of snows and 
sins.” Birds came back from over the seas, and began to flood the 
land with song. Violets opened their shy blossoms; grass blades 
sprang up in their tender green: and even Caroline Hannaford 
brightened with the brightening of nature, and began to remember 
that she herself was young. 

One day in May her husband came to her with an open letter in his 
hand, as she sat, in her pretty garden hat, under the spreading branches 
of the lime tree. A distant connection of his, one Hugh Waring, 
who had paid Sherley a visit a year or two before, wanted to come 
again. 

**T suppose I may say yes, Caroline ? ” 

“‘Oh—of course—yes,” she answered, for there was no earthly 
proposal her husband could make to which she would have said no. 
Nevertheless, she knew not why, some instinct in her heart had risen 
up against it. What if this Mr. Waring should turn out to be another 
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cold, prosy, silent man, such as Joseph was ?—she should die of the 
two. 

“ It will not cause you trouble, his coming ?” continued Mr. Hanna- 
ford. 

“Not at all. How long do you think he will stay?” 

‘“ Perhaps all the summer. He did last time.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” thought the poor young wife. “Is he— 
pleasant, Joseph ?” 

“Pleasant? Yes, he is pleasant enough. My mother and Fanny 
had chiefly to entertain him: I am always busy in summer. I'll write, 
then, and tell him to come. 

Of course Caroline assented—for what could she do else ?—and 
kept secret her own dissatisfaction with the prospect before her. 

It only took Mr. Waring’s arrival, however, to reconcile her to his 
presence. With his first deferential bow over her hand, she became 
his willing hostess. He was of a type that the young wife had never 
before, in her short, quiet life, encountered—a man of wealth, of 
fashion, and of leisure; high-bred, scholarly, and belonging to the 
ancient order of gentlemen. He was a handsomer man, too, than 
one often meets, with his clearly-cut features and their warm colouring, 
the chestnut hair and flowing beard, and the bright dark eyes. 

He was not a prosy and silent man. Impulse was strong within 
him ; discipline had not yet taught him discretion. When he felt 
strongly, he would speak strongly, and, perhaps, act recklessly ; but 
under ordinary circumstances he had the aplomb and the cool self- 
possession of a man of the world. 

Very soon he began to perceive that to stay with the Hannafords 
now was a slightly different thing from what it had been in the - 
administration of Joseph Hannaford’s self-contained mother and staid 
sister. Fanny Hannaford had been one of those sedate, prudish 
women who will not allow a man’s hand to touch theirs in greeting, 
once they are engaged. The young wife was of altogether another 
order. It may be questioned whether she would have made any 
serious impression on him had he met her as Miss Fay. But since 
her marriage, and the disappointment it had brought, a soul-subduing 
pathos had grown into Caroline’s look which somehow went to Mr. 
Waring’s heart. Perhaps, too, the strongest appeal which can be made 
to a man’s chivalry is the sight of a sad and neglected woman, who 
neither parades nor confesses her misery. 

Hugh Waring was not a bad man. In some respects, indeed, his 
heart and his life were purer and fresher than those of most men. He 
certainly meant no harm to his fair young hostess. He would not 
have added a feather’s weight to the burden which had already begun 
to bear so hardly upon her life. But he commenced by pitying her ; 
and Love has been Pity’s neighbour ever since the world began. 

He was tender and gentle to her as no one had ever been before. 
No one had ever seemed to sympathise with her as he sympathised. 
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He was not too busy or preoccupied to notice the fresh roses in her 
hair, or the blushes on her cheeks. If she liked a wild flower he had 
brought home, he made light of a long walk to fetch her another on 
the morrow. While she sewed, or sat idle with her hands upon her 
lap, he read to her, and taught her to love Keats, and Shelley, and 
Browning. At nightfall he used to sing to her, accompanying him- 
self with his light soft touch: sweet suggestive love-songs, and old 
ballads which have faltered down through the centuries their tearful 
music. She would sit at the open window in the twilight and listen, 
knowing she had never heard such songs, such melody, before. As to 
Mr. Hannaford, the chances were that he would be outside giving 
directions to his bailiff, or in his little room poring over the accounts 
of his estate. 

All this time it is to be doubted whether Mr. Waring had ever 
thought of danger—for himself or for her. She certainly never had. 
Her delight was pure and sweet. She would have said, if anyone 
had questioned her, that Mr. Waring was her husband’s friend and her 
friend—the best friend she had ever had. Unquestioned, she did not 
say as much as that, even to herself. She scarcely knew that it was 
summer with her heart, as well as with the year; or that the summer 
days were flying fast. ‘The contrast, between this pleasant time and 
the monotonous months that had preceded it, was all too welcome. 

Nor did anything in the aspect of affairs make her husband uneasy. 
To do this gentleman justice, whom perhaps circumstances, rather 
than nature, had made apathetical, he was neither mean nor ungene- 
rous. His confidence in this young wife of his was perfect. She 
loved him ; he knew that; she was his to have and to hold: why 
should he grudge her a few hours which some one else made 
pleasant after a fashion not his own? It never occurred to him to 
grudge or doubt it, any more than he would have grudged it to his 
most staid sister. Ido not think he was likely to lose anything by 
this generosity, or that any amount of suspicious espionage on his part 
would have served his own cause better. 

There came, at last, an evening of revelation to the two who were 
going on so blindly ; though, perhaps, it had come to Mr. Waring 
before. He had been sitting silently through the sunset, watching 
the play of the warm light on Mrs. Hannaford’s fair face and golden 
hair. She looked wonderfully young and helpless, with her extreme 
delicacy, her appealing eyes, and her soft white dress, made as simply 
as a babe’s, and girdled with a blue ribbon. A languor, born perhaps 
of the summer heats, oppressed her. She was stooping forward, lean- 
ing her head upon her hand, and looking frail as a snow-wreath which 
a wind might blow away. Waring sat silently, unconsciously watching 
her: both of them seemed to be buried in thought: watched her, 
until the sunset lights no longer played upon her hair. A curious awe 
began to steal over him, as he saw her through the gathering shadows, 
white, and still, and unearthly as a spirit. Then, suddenly moving 
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his seat, he touched the keys of the piano, and his voice rose out of 
the semi-darkness in a sort of chant, too low and even to be called a 
song. 
‘* Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain: 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain : 
I know not which is sweeter— no, not I. 
** Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be : 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
Oh, love ! if death be sweeter, let me die. 


‘* Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away— 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay— 
I know not which is sweeter—no, not I.” 


Her tears were falling fast before he had finished. A spell was 
upon her which she did not understand, and could not evade. Still 
she kept silent, saying nothing. He came back to the window and 
began to speak. ‘The words, as they fell from him, seemed to pierce 
her like a sword. 

“Mrs. Hannaford, I fear I must be leaving you. This pleasant 
place, Sherley, must see me no longer.” 

“‘ Leave !” she cried in a startled, hesitating kind of tone, her voice 
very low. “When?” 

“‘ T think—to-morrow.” 

‘But I thought,” she faltered, timidly, “you were to stay through 
all the summer.” 

“So I should have stayed—had all things been favourable ; been 
as they were under the old régime. It is not good for me to be here 
under the new one.” 

“T have tried,” she began; and then she stopped. Her tears, 
springing from the pain at her heart, choked her. She could not go 
on, and tell him, in simple commonplaces, that she had tried to make 
his visit comfortable. 

“If you had done no more than you tried to do, all would have 
been well,” he cried, his tones fervent with sudden passion. ‘I saw 
you—just what you were ; and your husband—just what he was. I 
saw how much love lay within you, how much of fond devotion you 
were yearning to give ; and how little you were even asked to give to 
him—your husband. Heaven help us both, for I have learned to love 
you! Therefore I dare not stay here.” 

She said nothing; but he heard through the stillness the bitter 
sobbing which she strove to smother. It was more thon he could 
bear. He crossed over to her, but he did not attempt to touch her. 
Some shield of purity was about her which held him aloof. Folding 
his arms, he stood upright. 

“Caroline,” he said, calling her for the first time by her Christian 
name, ‘I must go away to-morrow; but you shall go too, if you will. 
Your love would be worth to me any sacrifice. What would. mine be 
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worth to you ? You know just how much your husband cares for you. 
You have seen what life with him is. Do you think it would break 
his heart to lose you? I tell you, no. He would very composedly 
divorce himself from you, and marry more wisely next time. You 
would be free in a few months, and the moment you were free, you 
should become my wife. So help me Heaven, I would deal honour- 
ably with you. Are you listening ? ” 

A slight movement of the fingers answered for her. But no sign 
came from the bent, still face. 

‘‘Honourably and chivalrously as it is possible for man to deal 
with woman. I would separate myself from you from the moment we 
leave this house until the marriage day, if your sense of right exacted 
it. No brother ever protected a sister more jealously than I would 
protect you. Do you believe me?” 

He caught a low “‘ Yes,” murmured under her breath. 

“Then will you come? I think I can make life a different thing 
for you in future from what it ever has been. You shall know what 
it is to be loved by a man with a man’s heart in him. Will you 
come? Or will you refuse, and stay here to settle down into the old 
uncongenial life, and send me away alone to bemoan the fate that 
brought me this year to Sherley and to the knowledge of its mistress ? 
Caroline, I have never loved but you.” 

He stopped; and she could hear his heart beat in the silence. 
Temptation beset her sorely. How sweet this love would be of which 
he spoke—this love for which she had so hungered—this passionate 
lover’s love, which Joseph Hannaford did not give her, perhaps would 
never give her. She had a temperament to which love was the 
supreme thing. It was her one idea of Heaven. But she had not 
gone far enough away from the innocence of childhood for her guar- 
dian angel to have forsaken her. Clearly, amidst her mind’s bewilder- 
ment, as if some human voice had spoken it, she heard a whisper, 
which came again and again, and would be obeyed—Pray. 

“Pardon me,” she said to Mr. Waring: and ran away to her own 
room. 

In the darkness she did not see her husband. He had come up 
without a light for a roll of papers out of his bureau, that stood in 
the far corner beyond the bed. He had thought that he could put 
his hand upon them: but they appeared not to be there. Sitting 
down in his arm chair close by, he began to consider where he could 
have laid them, when his wife’s entrance disturbed him. He would 
have spoken, but somehow he felt the excitement of her mood, and 
was silenced by it. 

Kneeling down by the side of the bed, she tried to obey the voice 
that had spoken to her. But she could not collect her thoughts, and 
only two words would come, over and over again—‘ Help, Lord, 
help!” 

Vaguely, Joseph Hannaford comprehended that she was passing 
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through the crisis of an agony, such as he, in all his placid life, had 
never experienced or witnessed. Delicacy withheld him from betray- 
ing his presence ; some intuition prevented him from attempting to 
comfort her. Nay, he felt how idle would be any consolation which 
he could offer in an agony such as this. But when at last she left the 
room, he arose and stole softly after her. A deep yearning tender- 
ness for her filled his whole soul. He had never loved her half so 
well in his life: and what could this trouble be which was breaking 
her heart ? He must acquaint himself with it. 

Downstairs she went, and into the dim room where Hugh Waring 
waited for her; for he had believed that she meant to come again. 
Mr. Hannaford softly crossed the hall and entered the little room 
adjoining, the door between them being partly open. He thought it 
no dishonour to listen: he was doing it out of love for her. 

She began to speak at first with a certain feverish eagerness ; as if 
she doubted her own strength, and must hurry through what she had 
to say before it failed her; but, as she went on, a deeper and calmer 
earnestness grew into her words. 

“Your companionship has made life very pleasant to me, Mr. 
Waring. I never knew what it was before to have a friend who cared 
for the same things I cared for ; and no one else was ever so gentle to 
me as you have been. I did not know how much you were to me 
until you spoke this evening of going away. I want love more than 
I want any other earthly thing ; but I do not think that it is love, or 
anything of the kind, which has intruded itself into our intercourse. 
Friendship it may be: and I think is. You have pitied me because 
you saw that my life was a disappointed one—that I was lonely, and 
unreconciled to my fate ; but I do not believe you would have chosen 
me out of a world full of women, had you found me free and 
happy.” 

“ But-——” 

‘Please let me go on. Your society has been very pleasant to me, 
perhaps almost dangerously so. But we will not talk about that; and 
I have my duty to do. Love on my part it could not have been, and 
I beg you to understand that . 

** Could not have been ?” 

*“No: because I love my husband. I loved him passionately 
when we married; and, though he is cold to me and does neglect me, 
I have the same kind of feeling for him, and shall have it for ever. 
Had it been otherwise I should be true to him. I will not make my- 
self unfit to meet my dead father and mother again in Heaven. 
Yes, I hear what you say, and appreciate it. I do believe that you 
would be faithful and tender, but your best tenderness, even though I 
loved you, could not atone to me if I took so fatal a step, and lost 
for your sake my own soul. I hope you will not say to a woman 
again what you have said to me. Had I been foolish enough to 
listen to you, it must have resulted in shame and sorrow for us both.” 
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“T think not—I think never!” Waring cried, passionately. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Hannaford, I cou/d make you happy.” 

“ Not in despite of God,” she said slowly : and turned away. 

Standing still in the shadow, her husband watched her leave the 
room to go upstairs. And then he stole noiselessly out of doors, for 
he was wise enough not to see her then. 

What in him was really true, and noble, and worthy of a woman’s 
loving, came out now, as it had never come before. He looked 
straight into his own heart, with eyes which tried to be as just as the 
justice of Heaven. 

He did not blame Hugh Waring, as a hotter-tempered man might 
have done. He blamed himself. He understood how it had been: 
that poor Caroline’s sad, sweet face, and lonely life, had touched the 
man’s heart, and so he forgave him. But he would never forgive 
himself. How could he have been so absurdly misjudging as to fancy 
this young wife of his might be left to her own devices as he had left 
his old mother and sober sister to theirs—and Fanny was older than 
himself. 

It seemed to him, pacing out there under the summer stars, that he 
had never loved his wife till now. He saw what he had been doing 
when he took into his keeping this mere girl, this young creature 
whose natural aliment was love, and then deliberately starved her— 
expected her to be as self-contained and independent as his mother 
had been. How recklessly he had been throwing away his pearl of great 
price! But what if it were not altogether too late for him to recover 
it? She had loved him once—she had said that she could love him 
even now, if he cared again to be her lover. Did he mof care? His 
pulses began to throb very much as if he were a young man of 
passion. If love, tender and patient, could win her back, she should 
yet be more his own than ever, please Heaven. 

He would never pain her, he resolved, by telling her what had come 
to his knowledge. If ever she felt near enough to him again to 
confide in him, her confidence should come unforced and unsought. 
But he would use every power which God had given him to make her 
happy. He would not be too proud to knock again at her heart’s 
door, and let her tender voice bid him enter. 

Hugh Waring, pacing the dark shrubbery lower down, every now 
and then brought himself into the light summer night, for the moon 
was up. His head was bent, his face sad and troubled. It was not 
a bad face: on the contrary: and Mr. Hannaford could. not help 
fancying that he was repenting for having spoken as he did speak 
that night. 

When he finally went upstairs he found his wife in bed. She was 
lying, with white, still face, upon the scarcely whiter pillow. He 
knew she was not asleep; but he saw that she wished him to think 
her so, and respected her wish. 

The next day, some letters were delivered to Mr. Waring. They 
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served as a plea of excuse for his sudden departure: which he then 
first spoke of to his host. ‘‘ Business of importance—wanted in town 
—must start that morning.” Breakfast over, he went up to see to his 
portmanteau. Mrs. Hannaford was alone when he came down with it 
packed, and the dog-cart was at the door. * 

“Do I bid you good-bye for ever?” he asked, looking into those 
sad, entreating eyes of hers, which had wrought his woe. 

“‘T think that is best,” she said gently. ‘Unless you can come 
back as much my husband’s friend as mine.” 

“‘T shall never return unless I can: be you very sure of that,” he 
answered. And then, bending over her hand, he left on it a farewell 
kiss, respectfully as he would have kissed the hand of his sovereign. | 

“‘T wish to tell you that you have done right,” he said, in a low, 
earnest tone. ‘‘ You are sending me into the world a wayfarer, who 
seems to have no longer hope or interest in life: but you have acted 
rightly. We shall be thankful for it, both of us, when we come 
to stand at the Great Judgment Bar. God bless you!—and forgive 
me !” 

He was gone before she could answer a word : and she heard and 
saw the dog-cart bowl away, her husband driving. Was she never to 
see that handsome, loving face again in all time ?—never to hear 
again that voice which had spoken to her words of such strong tender 
ness? Was it her destiny to go on in the old cold life, till she was 
an old, old woman? Why, she might'live to be eighty—people did 
sometimes—and she was only nineteen now! Oh, it was not that she 
loved Hugh Waring ; hat did not bring her these regrets: but she 
did shrink from encountering again the lonely and monotonous life 
from which his presence had rescued her. 

July was on the wane, with all the July warmth and brightness. But 
Mrs. Hannaford felt strangely cold. She put a light shawl on, and sat 
down with a book under the lime tree, now full of leaves. But the 
book seemed very stupid, and her tears fell on it. 

“Come what may, I will do my duty,” she thought, ‘I will be always 
studying Joseph’s comfort. He may forget me, but I will not let it 
make me forget him. Suppose I go and make some raspberry cream 
for lunch? He is fond of it.” 

Early in the afternoon she was rather surprised to see the small 
open carriage brought to the door, her husband’s favourite horse in it. 

“Will you go to Danbury with me, Caroline?” he asked that 
moment, looking in and smiling. 

“To Danbury! Oh, I should like it so much. But can you get 
away? I thought at this time of day you were always busy.” 

“Ves, I often am. But our busiest days will soon be over. I 
should like to see a little more of my wife, now that I have her all to 
myself again.” 

She tripped upstairs for her shawl and hat, feeling more light of 
heart than she would have believed, two hours ago, was possible. 
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“T have been talking to White this morning,” Mr. Hannaford 
observed as they drove along—alluding to the farm bailiff: “and 
told him that unless he can see after things better, so as to obviate my 
constant superintendence, he may look out for another situation.” 

“‘T do think you seem to have more active trouble thrown upon you 
than you ought to have,” she timidly remarked. 

‘I am beginning to think so myself, dear. I should like to get a 
little more time with you.” And Caroline’s heart leaped up as he 
said it. 

Have I made you understand aright, I wonder, this little wife’s not 
uncommon type of character? If she had had a stronger and deeper 
individuality, she would have been less easy to content. Now she 
asked only for enough love. She had a nature which needed summer 
days and sunshine—lips ripe for kisses ; fond, smiling eyes; clinging 
fingers. Love she must have ; or life to her was utterly without hope 
or savour. She had intellect enough to understand Waring’s tastes ; 
but intellect was not her speciality. She had little originality, but she 
was pure and sweet, with a native-born conscientiousness which would 
be likely to carry her safely through places which might have been 
full of peril for far stronger women ; and a capacity for self-devotion, 
if she could only be loved tenderly enough to call it forth, which in 
itself was infinite. It was her husband’s love she wanted ; her husband's 
love she had been pining for. 

Then Hugh Waring came into her mind. She supposed he had 
reached his destination—that gay world, which he had intimated would 
be so barren without her smile. And she felt herself quite ungrate- 
ful because her own heart was feeling so glad as she bowled along by 
her husband’s side over the pleasant country roads. They had tea 
with some friends at Danbury; and, later, set off home again with the 
sunset light upon the fair new-mown fields, and the clouds opening 
gates of flame into the celestial kingdom. 

When they reached home at last, after the stars had risen, her 
husband lifted her out, and held her a moment in his arms while he 
kissed her, before the groom ran up. She felt herself blushing like a 
girl. As for him, in this strife to win her heart anew there was more 
of excitement and endeavour than he had ever known in the easy 
days when he was her lover. Having felt himself in danger of losing 
her, he began to understand how much the keeping her was worth his 
while. 

Caroline went indoors quite at fault. Dd her husband love her ? 
Had the coldness and neglect, which even Mr. Waring had seen and 
commented on, been all a mistake? She would not think out her 
puzzle. Instead, with hope young again in her heart, she made her 
hair smooth, her dress tasteful, and went downstairs to the man from 
whose coldness, only last night, she had been half tempted to flee away. 
As they sat in the moonlight outside, while a tray of refreshments was 
being made ready, Mr. Hannaford took her hand into his, and held it 
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For a few days, her husband’s newly-born devotion made Caroline 
Hannaford intensely happy. The excitement of joy which it brought 
her, left her mind no room for other thought. But then a reaction 
set in; and she grew wretched. The better satisfied she became with 
him, the more dissatisfied she was with herself. Conscience was at 
work. Not a caress did he give her, that she did not think—‘“ Would 
he do this, and this, if he knew how near I had come to loving some- 
one else ?—or, at least, to finding all that pleasure in his society 
Would he tolerate me for a moment could he know that Mr. Waring 
had actually asked me to run away with him and be Ais wife? He 
would think there must have been something reprehensible in my 
own conduct—and I think there must have been, though I did not 
suspect it. I did like him—oh, very, very much. But not as I love 
my husband. And what would he say? Woe’s me!” 

So entirely did this train of thought take hold of her, that she grew 
at last to shrink secretly from every demonstration of his love; and 
he, watching her keenly, felt that somehow the past was raising a barrier 
between them, and wondered sadly if his best endeavours were to fail, 
and this wife of his heart was never again to be fully and freely his own. 

As for her, she grew thin and pale. Her bright lips were bright no 
longer, her eyes had dark rings under them. Night after night she 
lay awake, and thought, and thought, coming always to the same 
conclusion—she had no right to his love until he knew all; and if he 
knew all, he himself would withdraw it from her. She was the less 
ready to trust him: because he had been so calm for his years, so 
fixed in his ways, so unimpassioned, during all the first months of 
their married life: she could not believe it would be in his power 
either to understand or to forgive her. So she went on, bearing her 
burden through slow days and silent nights, until the anniversary of 
her wedding-day came round. 

Her uncle came to spend it with them, and a few other friends. 
The little festival was of Mr. Hannaford’s planning: he had spared 
neither pains nor expense. _ But she, poor Caroline, felt like a guilty 
creature as she listened to their congratulations : what would they say 
if they knew all? She could not hide her trouble, her fear, and her 
misery. ‘The guests wondered at this white still wraith, this unwife- 
like bride, this woman whom a single year seemed to have turned to 
stone. What could be the matter with her? 

Mr. Hannaford silently asked himself the same question. His 
heart failed him. Could it possibly be that he had been mistaken 
in her, and that she was pining for Hugh Waring ? 

The guests left rather early. In fact, Mrs. Hannaford seemed 
scarcely equal to the entertaining of them. Looking about for his 
wife, he found her in her bedroom without candle, sitting at the bow 
window. Her face looked white and cold in the moon’s rays. Draw- 
ing a ring from his pocket, he sat down to put it on her finger. 

“T do not know that you will care for it, Caroline,” he said: “ but 
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I got this ring as the symbol of a new bridal. If you could love me 
to-day as well as you did one year ago, I think I could make you 
happier ; for I understand now what love means to a woman.” 

She drew away the hand he had taken. A brilliant colour flamed 
in her cheeks and her heart throbbed : but a courage which was half 
desperation shone from her eyes. She spoke passionately. 

“You must not put that ring on; you must never say one tender, 
loving word to me again until you know me just as I am.” 

** And what are you ?” 

Clearly, steadily, unfalteringly, without reserve or concealment, out 
her story came. It was the story of her whole married life; her 
disappointment because he did not love her enough; her patient 
little endeavours to please him, which bore no fruit; then Hugh 
Waring’s interest and tenderness ; and, last of all, his declaration, and 
that for a moment she almost felt tempted to listen to it. 

“‘ Well ?” said Mr. Hannaford, as she ceased. ‘‘Go on, Caroline.” 

“ The recollection of this has nearly killed me,” she resumed, with 
a burst of tears. ‘‘Since you became so full of love for me, I have 
been unable to endure it. Every fond word has pierced me like a 
knife. I have thought how different it would be if you knew all!” 

*‘ Because you love Mr. Waring ?” 

“Love Mr. Waring!” she echoed. ‘No; because I love you. 
Because I have no right to your kindness. Oh, I have been very 
wretched! Every fond word of yours has half killed me; I thought 
how different you would be if you knew all.” 

“‘ But I did know all,” he quietly said. 

Mrs. Hannaford would have started from him in her surprise, but 
that he held her to him in his strong arm. 

“ You knew it /” 

‘‘ My darling, yes. Just as much as you did:” and he shortly ex- 
plained how it had been. ‘It never turned me from you fora single 
moment. I blamed myself too much to blame you.” 

Her heart, breaking with its woe before, seemed now as though it 
must burst with rapture. 

‘Joseph, oh, Joseph!” she sobbed, nestling to him, ‘‘ you must 
be—divine.” 

“No, my dear, very human ; but I love you. Are you ready now 
to wear my pledge ?” 

She did not answer—in words. In the gathering darkness he 
slipped his ring upon her finger: and the two that had been so 
separated were made one. ‘ 

So a new life set in at Sherley. One that would last for all time 


L. C. M, 
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% poi Oh, that’s my small sister, Mignonne. A rather un- 

common face, is it not?” And Mr. John Chandon (called 
by his friends, Jack) glanced at the rough sketch which his visitor 
had unearthed from his portfolio, and then turned back to his work 
on the easel. 

“Your sister?” Philip Winterhalter regarded the bit of paper 
more attentively. ‘‘ Not much like you, Jack,” he said. ‘‘ What a 
pretty, babyish look the face has !” 

“She is scarcely more than a baby,” said Jack, with his head held 
critically on. one side, to observe the effect of the last few touches 
given to his painting. ‘ Only a little girl, you know; but an uncom- 
monly nice one. You don’t often meet one like Mignonne.” 

** But her name’s not Mignonne, is it ?” 

‘“‘ Her name’s Margaret. We call her Mignonne, like the mignonne 
she is. I have taken her here to live with me, now. At least, fora 
time : the old aunt, where she has her home, is gone to some outlandish 
place to stay with her sick sister-in-law—the Orkneys—or the Shet- 
lands : I forget where.” 

‘‘ What a trouble the child must be to you!” 

“Trouble!” John Chandon’s eyes opened in wonder. “I only 
wish she may never go away again. We have great fun over the 
housekeeping ; half driving my ancient servant, Becky, wild. Mig- 
nonne . Here she comes, I believe! In some muddle, no doubt, 
over the accounts, as usual. The child thinks if she spends a shilling 
-more than she ought, it would ruin me.” 

The door was swung back, and a young girl appeared in the open- 
ing. She wore a scanty cotton frock, and her golden hair fell back in 
a curly mass, somewhat as a child’s does; a small paper book was in 
her hand, and a perplexed look on her sweet face. 

“Oh, Jack, I can’t make it come right,” she said. ‘‘ With my add- 
ing-up it makes only thirty-seven shillings and sevenpence halfpenny: 
and I know I have spent over two pounds. Becky e 

At that moment Mr. Winterhalter moved a step or two from behind 
the easel, and she stopped short, gazing at him. She had no idea any- 
one was there. 

‘“‘ Never mind Becky and the shillings, Birdie,” said Jack. ‘“ This 
is Mr. Winterhalter. As to the accounts—I have no head for them, 
you know, so they must go.” 

But the girl, in sheer conscientiousness, still looked distressed. 
Old Becky, who had had her own sway so long, had told her she was 
sure it was nearer fifty-seven shillings than thirty-seven. Mr. Winter- 
halter advanced, a smile on his lips. 
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“¢ May I try to help you?” 

“Oh, thank you! Can you do accounts? Jack can’t.” 

Had Philip Winterhalter been equal to the mental effort, he might 
have wondered at his own readiness to aid in anything. But he was 
not equal to it: he was too thoroughly indolent. One of the butter- 
flies of fashion and prosperity, who drop into their fortunes with their 
birth, he just droned and lounged through his days in utter inertness. 

It did strike him as a little odd, when he took the complicated 
columns of figures in his hand to begin his task, that he should have 
offered his assistance; but the sensation of being useful was some- 
thing novel ; it pleased him for the time being. And besides, it was 
such a very pretty little girl who leant over him, hindering him in the 
most unconscious and charming manner. 

‘Get it wrong again as quickly as possible,” he said, when the 
victory was won over the obstinate figures, “‘and then apply to me. 
I feel quite refreshed by my exertions. Don’t thank me, I beg of 
you ; I consider it a privilege.” And then he began languidly to 
coax on his gloves, looking smilingly at Mignonne, as he wished her 
good morning. “I shall come in often, if I may, Chandon,” he 
said ; ‘it’s dull in town now, and I am bored to death.” And so he 
departed. 

It was curious how that child’s face haunted him; the great, wide 
open, dark-blue eyes, with their long, straight lashes ; the clear, babyish 
complexion ; the delicate, sensitive mouth; and the long flow of 
golden hair. ‘Such a pretty, pretty little girl!” he said, half-uncon- 
sciously. ‘Such a pretty child!” 

The next day he was at Chandon’s studio again; and the next 
and the next. Mr. Winterhalter had suddenly become greatly in- 
terested in art; and Jack Chandon was the very man to give him 
ideas on. the subject. He thought truly it was the art: he did not 
then suspect that it was Mignonne. Mignonne ran in and out of the 
studio at will: it was so much pleasanter there than in the shabby 
little dining-room, or in watching Becky make the puddings: and she 
and their. frequent visitor became firm friends. By-and-by, Philip 
Winterhalter went into the dining-room of his own accord, and seemed 
to have the run of the house. 

“A very pretty little girl,” he had called her; and this conviction grew 
stronger on him daily. ‘A very, very pretty little girl” she was indeed. 

‘‘ She’ll make more than one heart ache by-and-by,” he thought, as 
he sat in the sitting-room one evening with her and Jack, and watched 
her spread the toast for them both and pour out the tea. ‘Chandon 
will have his hands full—and I don’t envy him. The whole world 
will be wanting to come after such a blossom as that.” 

Somehow he could not get the idea out of his mind. After tea, 
Jack being busy at the table with some pen-and-ink sketches, Mig- 
nonne sat down on the stool at the corner of the hearth-rug, and 
turned her gaze on Philip. 
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“What are you thinking of that you look so cross?” she said. 
‘‘ Tt must be something dreadful.” 

“ Only of you, little girl,” he answered, smiling down at her. “ No- 
thing so dreadful after all, is it ?” 

“‘ And what of me?” The childish persistence was very charming. 
‘What have I done?” 

“ Nothing as yet. It’s what you will do, of which I was thinking 
—when you are a grown young lady—when you begin to think of 
leaving Jack.” ° 

“‘T shall zever leave Jack !” the pretty hand came down forcibly on 
one knee in the heat of argument. ‘Never, Mr. Winterhalter.” 

“‘ And if your aunt comes home and claims you ? ” 

** Jack says he’ll not let me go back again.” 

“ But—though you do remain here—if you learnt to care for any- 
one—as you will some day, my dear child—and Jack, knowing that 
you would be happy with him, should be willing to resign you, that 
would be different, you know.” 

But the pretty head still shook a most decided negative. ‘‘ Jack 
would never be willing, I know. And”—there was a sudden little 
flash of temper in the girlish voice—“ and I don’t like to hear you talk 
about my caring for anyone else except Jack and ——” 

** And whom ?” asked Mr. Winterhalter, in the sudden pause she 
came to, as he gazed admiringly at the heightened colour and bright 
eyes. “And whom, Mignonne ?” 

‘* And you,” she said, looking up at him in her frank, childish way. 
“JT like you, next to Jack, Mr. Winterhalter.” 

He laughed, a lazy little laugh—she was such a pretty little girl, and 
so childishly honest. ‘I am very glad you do,” he said. “ But why 
do you like me?” 

“Because you don’t wear coarse and ugly clothes; because you 
don’t smoke a pipe in the room; because you don’t say ungentlemanly 
words ; and because—because I do /” 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said Mr. Winterhalter, unconscious that she had been 
about to add “because you are so tall and good-looking,” and had 
stopped herself. How refreshingly candid she was! How purely and 
simply her aunt had brought her up! 

“And I like you too, little girl,” he said. ‘We are excellent 
friends. But you will outgrow your liking presently ; I shall be quite 
left behind when you are a young lady.” 

He had offended her now ; he saw it in the drooping of her eyelids 
and the corners of her mouth. 

“It’s like once, like always, with us Chandons,” she said, rising, and 
standing with one hand resting on the mantelpiece, looking down in- 
tently at the fire; and then for a time they were silent. The lazily 
handsome gentleman was entirely too indolent, it seemed, to carry the 
conversation farther, and contented himself with looking at her through 
his half-closed eyes, and admiring her immensely. It was perfectly 
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absurd for him to feel towards a child as he felt to her. He admired 
her, he was fascinated by her pretty ways and frank childishness: but 
still that hardly accounted for the constant way in which she filled his 
thoughts. Here or abroad, she was always in them. “If she were a 
few years older,” he thought, “I should be afraid that I was falling in 
love with her; but a child like that—it’s absurd!” and so he rose to go. 

“* Running away ?” asked Jack. 

“‘T must go,” was the answer. ‘“ Mrs. and Miss Winterhalter have 
come to town, and they want me to-night.” 

“ Your aunt and cousin, are they not?” said Jack. ‘* Miss Winter- 
halter came to my studio once: she is very beautiful.” 

“I will bring her again, Jack. Yes, she is very beautiful, and very 
nice. We are great friends. Good-night, Mignonne.” 

But Mignonne, oddly enough, did not smile as the door closed after 
him. ‘The fire needed attention, and, kneeling down to look at it, 
two bright tears fell on the fender. And why? Was it because he 
had called his cousin beautiful and said they were great friends ? 
Well ?—were not he and herself great friends? Had he not just told 
her that he “liked her,” too? And was she not a very pretty little 
girl, who would some day have numerous lovers? It was foolish and 
childish of her, certainly, to be vexed about that beautiful cousin. 

What would Mignonne have thought had she known that the beauti- 
ful cousin and Philip Winterhalter were engaged to one another ? 
They had been engaged some months now. And perhaps the young 
lady’s absence from town had caused all Philip’s listlessness, and sent 
him to Jack Chandon’s to dissipate it. 

Of course Philip Winterhalter was delighted to have his affianced 
wife back in town ; of course he had felt wretchedly unhappy and out 
of sorts during her absence ; but, some way, he seemed a little distrazt 
and ill at ease this evening, as he revelled in the sunshine of her pre- 
sence. Frederica noticed it. She was really a lovely girl, tall and 
fair, with bright brown eyes that were near-sighted. 

‘“* How have you been spending your time lately ?” she asked, as he 
stood by the piano, turning her music, and trying to look inexpressibly 
happy and not absent. “The Latimers wrote me word that you had 
gone picture-mad. But you never mentioned it in your letters.” 

“ Did they ?” 

“They said you were studying with an artist—painting pictures in 
his studio. Is it so, Philip ?” 

“‘T have been sometimes to Chandon’s place. But I fear I shall 
never make the hand at it that I thought to make when I first went.” 

“Chandon? Oh, I know him—a little. A simple, pleasant, ab- 
sent-minded kind of man. Does he live alone?” 

“He did. Lately he has had his sister with him.” 

“His sister,” repeated Frederica, bending forward in her short- 
sighted way to look at her notes—for she was playing all this while. 
“Is she pretty ?” 
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He laughed, hesitated, and then grew grave. ‘Very. She has 
one of the loveliest faces I ever saw ; the most charming of manners. 
She is only a little girl : and her sweet simplicity is refreshing.” 

“ T should like to see her,” said Miss Winterhalter, quite taken with 
the description. ‘Only a little girl!” 

‘‘And she worries herself over the housekeeping matters, the 
butcher’s and the baker’s bills, fearful of spending too much of her 
brother Jack’s money: and their old servant Becky tyrannizes over 
her at will. Oh, I assure you it is quite an amusing household—but 
very delightful.” 

‘“* And—you say, Philip, she is only a little girl.” 

** She looks like one.” 

*‘ T should like to see her so much,” repeated Frederica. ‘“ When 
will you take me there, Philip ?” 

‘Oh, some day. ‘Your mother is speaking to you.” 

The studio remained in its accustomed place; but it missed its 
lately frequent visitor. For some days Philip Winterhalter did not 
appear at it. But one sunny afternoon when Mignonne sat working 
at the open window of her little bed-room, feeling all sad and lonely, 
a gay and grand carriage dashed up to the house. Mignonne saw 
silks and feathers, and looked from the window. 

** Some visitors for Jack,” she thought. 

But at that moment she caught sight of Philip Winterhalter—he 
had been hidden by the parasols. He was looking handsomer than 
ever, as he got out of the carriage and handed out a tall, bright 
young lady, dressed in the height of fashion. The other lady, an 
elder one, seemed to say she should not get out, but wait in the car- 
riage ; and the two came into the house together. 

‘Mrs. and Miss Winterhalter,” thought Mignonne. And she was 
right. 

The latter and Philip found John Chandon at his work. He left 
it to show Miss Winterhalter his pictures. She went into raptures 
over them: wondered, admired, and criticised: after the manner of 
young ladies in artists’ studios. Jack thought how pleasant she was: 
he liked her almost as much as he liked Philip. 

“You have a little sister, I hear, Mr. Chandon,” she said, drawing 
her flimsy mantle over her shoulders to depart. ‘‘ Philip has told me 
of her. I was in hopes I should see her to-day. 

** T’ll go and find her,” said Jack. 

But he could not find her—and her bed-room door was bolted. 
Old Becky said she thought Miss Marget must have a headache and 
be lying down: she never fastened her door. 

So, as no Mignonne could be found, Miss Winterhalter was obliged 
to content herself with a look at the sketch which her cousin produced 
from some mysterious hiding-place. ‘I really wish you painted por- 
traits,” was her last gracious remark to Jack, “I should surely have 
mine painted.” And so she departed—her shimmering silks, her 
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filmy laces, her dainty gloves, and her almost impossible bonnet, 
making her the centre of attraction everywhere ; and Philip attended 
her, and shared her glory. 


The days went on. And, from only a chance look-in now and 
then, Philip Winterhalter grew to visit the studio and Jack again very 
frequently. He kept his secret well; never giving a hint that he and 
his cousin were, or would be, more than cousins. Was he satisfied 
with that prospect himself? He did not say. But, one thing was 
certain: whenever he could escape from the fashionable world and 
from his relatives’ fashionable house and entourage, he did ; and took 
refuge in the artist’s plain home. 

Frederica was nice, charming, in every way a model fiancée, but, 
somehow, he never felt quite at ease with her. There was nothing 
childish, unformed, or fresh about her; she had been “in society ” 
until she was perfectly acquainted with its entrances, exits, and com- 
plications; and was a thorough young lady of the world in all 
respects. 

Her cousin admired her, appreciated her beauty, her manners, and 
her conversation, and had fallen into the family arrangements without 
a murmur: for the family had made up the match, not he and she. 
He had been congratulated as a “lucky fellow” by his envious 
friends, and had taken it for granted that he was one indeed, without 
exerting himself to think much about it in any way. Latterly, how- 
ever, he had begun to see things a little differently ; to suspect that it 
was not in Frederica his happiness lay. Altogether, he was in a most 
uncertain frame of mind, and was glad to escape to Jack’s for con- 
solation. 

“‘T don’t know what I should do without a little friend like you,” 
he said to Mignonne, during one of these hours of recuperation. 
“It’s solid comfort to run away from everybody and come here for a 
while.” 

‘“‘ Away from everybody,” repeated Mignonne with wondering eyes. 
“* Away from Miss Winterhalter ?” 

*‘ Miss Winterhalter! What makes you bring up her name, Mig- 
nonne ?” 

‘*When Captain Blair was in the studio the other day, he said you 
were always with Miss Winterhalter: that you thought her divine, and 
that she was so.” 

“Captain Blair’s a fool. I’d rather be here, child, than with Miss 
Winterhalter, divine though she is. One gets a bit of quiet here.” 

“Yes, it is quiet,” sighed Mignonne. ‘And sometimes very 
lonely.” 

“ Lonely!” echoed Philip. ‘‘ Well, I daresay you do find it so,” 
he added ; “ nobody but Jack and old Becky—and Ae always in his 
painting-room. Would you like to go to the opera, Mignonne ?” 

An eager flash from the sweet blue eyes. He could not mistake 
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the silent answer they gave—the momentary pleasure that illumined 
them. 

“There is to be a grand performance on Thursday evening next. 
I will take you to it, child—if we can unearth Jack from his shell, 
and get his consent. Will you go?” 

“Oh, yes, if Jack will but agree!” she cried. ‘What is the 
opera to be ?” 

“The Sonnambula.” 

“Oh, I like it! I know some of the airs. That last one is 
beautiful—‘ Do not mingle one human feeling.’ My aunt never 
would take me to operas: she said they were not good for little girls, 
and too expensive, besides.” 

“We will go, then, Mignonne.” 

Jack’s favour was gained ; Jack consented to be at the trouble for 
once of putting himself into an evening coat and necktie. He de- 
murred at first: but Mr. Winterhalter said a few judicious words 
about poor Mignonne’s very few pleasures. So Philip secured a box 
and appointed to bring a carriage and call for them. 

‘* But if your aunt and cousin should want you to take them the 
same night—what then ?” asked Mignonne. 

“* My aunt and cousin will not be in town. They are going out on 
Thursday morning to stay till Saturday.” 

And perhaps—who knew? — in that absence lay the secret of 
Philip’s offer to take them. 

At the appointed hour Philip came, left the carriage, and ran up to 
the studio. It was locked ; and he turned to the little sitting-room : 
in which sat Jack Chandon. 

“* Ready, Jack? Where’s Mignonne ?” 

The opening of the door answered him. Philip stared. A young 
lady stood at it; but—was that Mignonne? Mignonne of the cotton 
frocks and undressed hair? Mignonne, the little girl? 

It was Mignonne’s face certainly, and Mignonne’s golden hair. But 
the hair was no longer hanging behind, a silky mass of waves ; it was 
braided and twisted in some glorious manner about her pretty head ; 
one or two silken locks falling here and there over her shoulders. 
The cotton frock was supplanted by a prettily-fashioned dress, which, 
trailing behind her in soft folds, gave a new stateliness to her slender 
figure, and,"s she stood there blushing and smiling, a sudden, un- 
accountable pain smote Philip Winterhalter’s heart. 

Mignonne was a child no longer; he had lost his little friend for 
ever. 

“Do you not like me as well?” she said, putting out her hand 
half-timidly. ‘Jack did not know me at first. The dressmaker 
says I ought not to go on wearing those childish things—I am too 
old for them.” 

“TI don’t believe you are too old for them,” rejoined Philip, in a 
sudden storm. 
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“TI am quite nineteen, you know,”—this rather defiantly. ‘ And 
so—and so—here I am.” 

“‘ How beautiful she is,” thought Philip, as he took her hand for a 
moment ; and then—with a flash of dismay and anger, ‘‘ What a fool I 
have been !—what a fearful and wonderful simpleton! She is not a 
child, as I have been foolishly pretending to myself; she’s a woman. 
I love her better than the whole world. And there’s Frederica !—and 
what on earth will come of it ?” 

All that evening he watched the lovely face as though in a dream. 
Not one word that was spoken around him, not one air sung on the 
stage did he hear or understand; he even answered Mignonne at 
random, and grew almost irritable when she laughed at his preoccupa- 
tion, although he begged her pardon most humbly a minute after. 

“See,” she said suddenly, at the close of the first act, ‘there is 
your cousin, Mr. Winterhalter! She is bowing to you.” 

Truly, there was Frederica, languidly waving her fan in an oppo- 
site box, and smiling upon him graciously—looking at his companion 
meanwhile, through her glasses, with a certain sharp, curious admira- 
tion. 

‘“* How very beautiful she is!” said Mignonne. ‘“ But I thought 
you said they would be out of town ?” 

He was bowing to his cousin and aunt with an air of constraint. 
It struck Mignonne forcibly. All in a moment an instinct came to 
her—she knew he did not care, for some reason or other, to be seen 
there with her, now that Frederica was -present. A crimson flush 
mantled to her very temples : hot tears filled her eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Winterhalter !” she cried, in the moment’s impulse, her 
lips quivering, “I am so sorry! I wish we had not come. But we 
can go home again—now.” 

He turned to her quite sharply; vexed that she should have read 
him so clearly. But he smoothed his face and told her she was quite 
misunderstanding him. 

What on earth had brought those relatives of his here to-night, he 
wondered. Their visit out of town must have been put off. He 
tried to look at his ease, and to pay attention to the opera. Frederica 
kept smiling and nodding to him in the intervals of her conversation 
with Captain Blair—who sat by Frederica, as he often did. At the 
end of the next act, Philip, leaving Jack and Mignonne, made his 
way to their box, and Captain Blair quitted it. Mrs. Winterhalter 
looked rather grimmer than usual: Frederica was gracious in the 
extreme. 

“Who is that, that you are with, Philip ?” asked she. 

** John Chandon.” 

‘I know him. I mean the young lady.” 

‘* His sister.” 

** Why, you told me he had but one sister !” 

‘He has but one.” 
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“Ts she the one you call Mignonne ?” 

Philip nodded. 

“Then what made you say she was a little girl ? ” 

“‘T thought she was—till this evening,” cried poor Philip, uneasily. 
‘‘ She wore cotton frocks and had her hair down her back.” 

Frederica laughed. ‘I don’t see how you could have mistaken 
yonder young lady for a little girl, though she did wear her hair down 
her back, and a cotton frock.” 

“I’m sure I did,” he said. 

“T don’t believe you, Philip. You are telling me a wretched 
story.” And Miss Winterhalter flirted her fan saucily and looked 
inquisitively into his eyes. Whether he had told her a wretched 
story or not, he himself was feeling wretched—he knew that. 

“Mamma,” said she, “I am going for a few minutes to that 
opposite box. Yonder young lady is John Chandon’s sister—and a 
flame of Philip’s I fancy. Philip, you must take me.” 

There was no resisting her will. Mrs. Winterhalter sourly de- 
manded to know what her daughter meant, and what she could be 
talking of. But Frederica coolly put her arm within her cousin’s, 
and walked out of the box with him. 

Mignonne, getting over her first shyness, was soon at ease with 
Miss Winterhalter. Jack stood at the back of the box while she 
stayed. Philip never opened his lips. 

Philip Winterhalter sat communing with himself. How the world 
had changed to him in the last few hours! How bitterly hard it 
would be to go on with the old life! Frederica? Yes, he liked 
her very much as his cousin—but he should not like her as his wife, 
for he loved that child Mignonne. 

“‘T will call and see you to-morrow at the studio, Miss Chandon,” 
said Frederica, as she rose to return. ‘And you must come to see 
me: Philip will bring you. I hope we shall be good friends.” 

“ How little she knows !” thought Philip. 

‘What in the name of wonder makes you so silent, Philip?” 
quoth she, as the box door was closed by Jack behind them and they 
found themselves in the lobby. 

* Am I silent?” 

“You stupid fellow! As if you did not know you were—and 
know the cause also. You are in love, sir, with that sweet girl.” 

‘For goodness’ sake don’t talk nonsense, Frederica.” 

“‘ Nonsense, you call it! Look here: why should you not honestly 
avow the truth tome? Jam not going to have you, you know.” 

** What do you mean?” 

*T will confess to you, as you won’t to me. I am engaged to some- 
body else. I daresay you can guess who it is.” 

His face and lips were working with emotion. ‘ Are—are you 
playing with me ?” he hoarsely asked. 


“* Now, Philip, don’t pretend to misunderstand me. No, sir, I am 
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not playing with you. It was all very well for our two wise mothers 
to make up a match between us; but I think they might have paid 
us the compliment to consult us first, don’t you? You have not 
cared for me, sir, and I’m sure I have not cared—in that way—for 
you. Philip, I am serious,” she added, brushing away a tear. “I 
like, and have long liked, somebody else. And I only wonder you 
have not seen it long ago.” 

“Captain Blair ?” 

‘Just so. He and I would not, each, have anybody else for the 
world. We are privately engaged—and I hope my mother won’t 
quite die of it. He is not as rich as you are, Philip: but he has 
enough—and I am an heiress, you know, in a small way. He means 
to ask you to be his best man.” 

“If we were not in this public place, I should like to give you a 
shower of cousin’s kisses,” breathed Philip, a strange joy in his tone. 

“‘ Keep them for Mignonne,” laughed she. “7 have suspected you : 
and so has Arthur Blair—he has seen you with her at the studio. But 
we must go in, Philip: mamma will be sending the boxkeeper after 
me.” 

Captain Blair was with Mrs. Winterhalter again. Philip pressed his 
hand: ‘Your best man,” he whispered. ‘‘ Heaven prosper and bless 
you both !” 

“ All right,” nodded Captain Blair. “The same to you, old 
friend.” 

Philip Winterhalter went back to his own box by-and-by. Jack, 
leaning over Mignonne’s shoulder, was listening attentively to the 
singing. The opera was approaching its close. 

“‘ Jack,” he whispered, ‘she’s a woman now, not a girl.” 

“T know it—I see it,” said Jack, rather ruefully. “I’m afraid 
I shall have to get the old aunt to live with us.” 

“No, you will not—don’t fash yourself. Will you give her to 
me.” 

‘* What, the old aunt ?” 

“‘ Mignonne.” 

“‘ Give—Mignonne—to—you !” uttered Jack, from the depth of 
his astonishment. ‘What do you mean ?” 

‘Only that. I want a wife, Chandon, and I want that wife to be 
Mignonne.” 

“‘ But you are going to marry Miss Winterhalter.” 

“Not a bit of it. Miss Winterhalter marries somebody else—yon 
martial cavalier by her side. I must have Mignonne—or nobody.” 

‘Well, I never !” exclaimed Jack Chandon, too much amazed for 
other words. “Little Mignonne!” 

Mr. Winterhalter was already whispering into Mignonne’s ear. He 
watched the changing of the sweet countenance, as she listened to 
him: the blushes, pink as rosy morn, that tinged her cheeks; the 
gladness stealing into the eyes. 
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“‘ But—poor Jack?” she faintly breathed. ‘‘ How lonely he will 
be. And there’s his housekeeping !—and the accounts!  Becky’s 
nobody.” 

‘You shall go and see Jack every day,” he answered. ‘‘ Jack shall 
be my brother as well as yours, Mignonne. And we will keep his 
accounts together.” 

The house was rising. ‘The final air, which she so loved, and to 
which she only knew the English words, floated on her ear. 


‘*Do not mingle one human feeling 
With the blisses o’er each sense stealing ”— 


Ah, never before had the song brought to her heart this rapture! 
never hereafter would she love any other song as she loved this. 
' A. L. F. 


ecco 


HER VALENTINE. 


UNDER the tardy wakening skies, 

Down the path where the lime-boughs meet, 
Little Lucette with laughing eyes, 

Little Lucette with flying feet. 


Aye, but the morn is chill and bleak, 
Boughs are barren, and skies are grey, 

Frosty the wind that fans her cheek ; 
Little Lucette, then whither away ? 


Yester-even she breathed a prayer— 

Little Lucette—to a certain saint, 
Thinking, I’ll warrant, nobody there, 

For light in the church was growing faint. 


But somebody heard, somebody told, 
Little Lucette had whispered low— 

* Saint Valentine, grant I may behold 
My own true love, when I shall go 


“ To-morrow down to the wicket gate 
At dawning, ere the shadows flee, 

In trembling hope to learn my fate 
Of thee, sweet Valentine, of thee !” 


Hasten, Lucette, for even now 

He stands beside the very place ; 
Ah, see the blush upon her brow, 

The dimples, and the slackened pace. 


Dear maid! she'll evermore declare 
She knelt not vainly at the shrine, 
And after all it was her prayer 
That sent Lucette her Valentine. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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AFTER FIVE YEARS, 





